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The Octopus 





JOHN MOORE 


NNUALLY the four Old Comrades 
dined together at the Hétel Lion d'Or. 
They were survivors of the famous 133rd 
Division, known as La Gauloise, and the 
excuse for their celebrations was no less than 
the immortal victory of Verdun. It was pro- 
per, therefore, -that they should dress them- 
selves for the occasion in white ties and tail- 
coats, with the season's last roses fading in 
their buttonholes, and feast upon the tenderest 
young partridges prepared as only the chef of 
the Lion d’Or knows how. It was fitting also 
that they should drink to the memory of 
generals and poilus impartially in the best 
Bordeaux wine. And if not fitting, it was 
natural that they should fall into passionate 
argument about the strategy and tactics of the 
battle, quarrel, come to blows, forgive each 
other, embrace, weep, order more wince, and 
tell each other repeatedly what fine rip- 
roaring old soldiers they were, until at last 
in the small hours they were escorted home 
by the proprietor. 


Feb.: No. 252 


Next morning, sick and soreheaded, but 
with the consciousness of glory and splendour 
not yet departed from them, they slipped back 
unobtrusively into the routine and rhythm of 
their lives. Sebastien stood contritely behind 
the counter of his grocer’s shop; Lucien 
screwed up his courage to enter the strong- 
smelling factory where he made Camembert 
cheese; Marcel, with something less than his 
usual air of importance, lorded it over the 
young women who sold ladies’ underwear in a 
drapery store; only Pierre, who was a bird 
of passage, escaped the good-humoured 
badinage of friend and neighbour, for already 
his amusement fair was rumbling away down 
the long, straight poplar-lined road, whence it 
would return exactly a year later, predictable 
as a planet, to set up its stalls and its round- 
abouts in the fair-ground at the back of the 
hotel. 

The years went by, the Old Comrades grew 
greyer and fatter, more pompous, more res- 
pectable, and Verdun faded into a confused 
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memory of their late teens; but the annual 
celebrations were sanctified by tradition, and 
only death, they swore, should bring them to 
anend. So even when Lucien became Mayor 
of the Commune, with Marcel and Sebastien 
as his deputies, they booked their accustomed 
table on the anniversary date, dressed them- 
selves in their glad rags, and made their way 
at seven o'clock towards the hotel. Pierre's 
roundabouts were blaring out their ten-year- 
old tunes, the Great Wheel spun merrily above 
the fair-ground, and some yet bigger contrap- 
tion, like an enormous swing, rotated behind 
the hotel's chimneys. The familiar medicy of 
shricks and giggles, music and machinery, 
Stirred ancient memories, and Lucien sadly 
shook his head. ‘Too old for such goings-on, 
ch, Sebastien?’ 

*Alas!’ 

‘Yet I can remember the time,’ said Marcel 
with a glint in his eye, ‘when I could make the 
girls giggle on the swings. .. .” 

The others sighed and nodded; and 
Sebastien said gravely: ‘It is particularly im- 
portant, Lucien, that we should remain sober 
to-night, you being Mayor.’ 

‘It is imperative,” said Lucien sternly. 
Nevertheless, a few moments later, they were 
drinking apéritifs in the bar and ridding their 
memories of the winged words shouted after 
them by their wives as they left home. 

Before long Pierre joined them, having done 
the rounds of his fair to make sure that all 
was going well. He came blustering in like a 
breath from the wider world, full of funny 
stories about lion-tamers, dwarfs, monstrosi- 
ties, and the Fattest Woman in France, who 
was one of his latest acquisitions. It was nine 
o'clock before they sat down to dinner. 

An hour later the partridges were finished, 
and the table was littered with bits of bread, 
knives, forks, spoons, matchsticks, and 
cigarette-packets disposed to represent the 
crumbling front of Verdun which had never 
quite crumbled away. Soon it occurred to the 
Old Comrades to reinforce this front with 
balloon-glasses of brandy, indicating the heavy 
artillery behind the lines; and Sebastien em- 
ployed a bottle of claret to demonstrate his 
company's assault upon the fort of Vaux. 
Lucien saw fit to observe that the assault had 
been somewhat half-hearted, whereupon Se- 
bastien lost his temper and began to wave his 
arms. ‘This is how we took the fort of 
Vaux!" he shouted, and swept the bottle into 
Lucien’s lap. 
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The old waiter, hurrying to the rescue with a 
napkin, was not in the least surprised; some- 
thing of the sort had happened on every 
previous anniversary, and it was not for the 
first time, either, that Marcel, as he watched 
the purple stain seeping over the tablecloth, 
remarked sententiously: ‘Like blood. Blood. 
Ah, my friends, how it flowed at Verdun!’ 

At once all was amity. Lucien and Se- 
bastien embraced each other, the waiter 
brought another round of brandy, and Pierre 
began to make the speech which he always 
made about eleven o'clock: ‘Shoulder to 


shoulder we stood,” he said, ‘and shoulder to 
shoulder we stand to-night. 


Vive la Gauloise !" 


OON they were drinking toasts so fast that 
they lost count of them. For half-an-hour 

they were the friendliest fellows, the greatest 
cronies, the staunchest comrades in the world 

and then suddenly they were the bitterest 
foes as Lucien rose from his chair, white with 
rage, seized Pierre by his coat-lapel, and 
accused him of proposing the health of Marshal 
Pétain. This also had happened before, and 
the old waiter shrugged his shoulders, un- 
moved. Pierre, it was well known, had made 
a lot of money during the Occupation, for he 
could scarcely forbid the German soldiers to 
ride on his roundabouts nor prevent them 
from paying good money to view the Fattest 
Woman in France. Thus he had laid himself 
open to the terrible charge of collaboration. 
To tell the truth, none of the others had 
resisted the Germans very actively; Sebastien 
had continued to sell his groceries, Lucien to 
manufacture his cheese, and Marcel to tickle 
the ribs of his young saleswomen, just as they 
had done in peacetime. But all three of them, 
when they were drunk, believed themselves to 
have been the most stout-hearted Resisters, 
members of the Underground, associates of 
the Maquis; and therefore the very name of 
Pétain was enough to start a quarrel. 

*I heard you distinctiy,’ said Lucien, shaking 
Pierre violently by the coliar. 

‘I swear to you,’ choked Pierre, ‘that I said 
nothing of the kind.’ 

* Liar.” 

* Dog.’ 

*Collaborationist.’ 

‘I merely said, “Let us drink to the 
Marshal.”’’ 

“Your exact 
Marshal.”’ 


words were “To the old 





* There are many old marshals.’ 

*Indeed? Then be good enough to tell us 
which.” 

*Marshal Ney! Marshal Soult! What 
does it matter which old marshal I had in 
mind? They are equally heroes—Marshal 
Murat, Marshal Jourdan, Marshal Bernadotte, 
Marshal Foch.” 

*Poof! They are all dead.’ 

‘And so, my friends,’ cried Pierre, at his 
last gasp, ‘are most of the comrades to whose 
unfading memories we have been drinking 
to-night.” 

*Alas! How true!’-—and in a trice Lucien 
was embracing Pierre, Sebastien was shaking 
the hand of Marcel, and the four Old Com- 
rades stood shoulder to shoulder once again. 


*TET us,” said Pierre magnanimously, after 

he had ordered some more brandy, ‘let 
us for a moment change the subject. My 
modest little fair, as you have doubtless 
noticed in the past, has always prided itself 
on being up to date; and this year I have the 
privilege to bring to your town, for the first 
time in history, a wonderful—I nearly said a 
miraculous—machine. It names itself the 
Octopus.” 

*The Octopus? Why?’ asked Lucien. 

“Because, my old friends, the thing has 
eight arms, or tentacles, composed of the 
most perfectly tempered steel, which, as a 
matter of fact, I bought at a high price in the 
black market; the arms originally formed part 
of a British Bailey bridge. Now these arms 
revolve.” 

*Ah, yes, I remember,’ said Marcel hazily. 

*Behind the chimneys. I saw them. Likea 

swing.” 
“Not in the least like a swing,’ declared 
Pierre with dignity. ‘Nothing so old- 
fashioned as a swing! These arms, as I was 
saying, revolve about a great pillar of steel, 
and are driven by an engine of unbelievable 
horse-power, which, as it happens, I obtained 
by greasing the palm of a colonel in the Army: 
it once provided the motive-power for no less 
than a German Tiger tank.’ 

“Very remarkable,’ interrupted Sebastien, 
*but what's the thing for?’ 

“Permit me to explain. At the end of each 
of the steel arms is a miniature carriage, just 
big enough for two. These carriages have 
plush-upholstered seats, and although I am 
under oath not to divulge how I obtained 
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them, I may as well tell you that they were 
manufactured from the wreckage of a first- 
class sleeping-car. They rotate—’ 

*You are making my head go round,’ com- 
plained Lucien. 

*So would my machine! The carriages are 
fitted with fins, or shall we say little sails, like 
a windmill’s, which cause them to rotate upon 
their own axis while the arms of the Octopus 
revolve around the pillar. There is moreover 
a further ingenuity. A gear of incredible 
complexity causes the steel arms to rise and 
fall as they rotate. So you have this mar- 
vellous situation—the inhabitants of the little 
carriages are spinning like tops, at thirty 
revolutions to the minute, while simultaneously 
they are hurtling through the air, now sky- 
ward, now earthward, at the speed of an 
express-train. You comprehend?’ 

* By no means,’ murmured Sebastien thickly. 
*You sound as if you were trying to explain 
the solar system.” 

*But of course!’ Pierre seized a bottle and 
some brandy-glasses and began to arrange 
them upon the table. ‘You have taken the 
very words out of my mouth. The miracu- 
lous machine is a solar system in miniature. 
This, see’—he indicated the bottle—‘is the 
central pillar. Let us call it the sun. These 
are the little carriages revolving about it and 
spinning as they go.’ There was a sharp 
crack as Pierre snapped the stem of a brandy- 
glass. ‘My machine,” he ended grandly, 
* imitates faithfully the ro-rotatory motion of 
the earth.’ 

*Poof!’ exclaimed Lucien. ‘It is nothing. 
At this very moment J am on the earth, 
spinning and revolving, and I don't need to 
pay for the experience.” 

*Have another drink and you'll spin a bit 
faster,’ suggested Sebastien. 

Marcel, meanwhile, stared owlishly at the 
brandy-glasses, thought hard, and pointed a 
pudgy finger at the bottle in the centre. 
“Where,” he demanded, ‘is the moon?’ 

This was too much for Pierre. They were 
barbarians, ignoramuses, imbeciles, he de- 
clared, as he jumped excitedly to his feet. 
They were blind to the wonders of science, and 
in their folly they mocked at the miracles of 
modern engineering. Nothing would content 
him but that they must inspect the machine 
themselves.” There it stood, in the fair-ground 
at the back of the hotel. No small provincial 
town had ever before been given the privilege 
of secing such a machine. ‘Come!’ he said, 
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seizing Marcel by the coat-collar. *‘Come!" he 
cried, pulling Lucien up by his hair. ‘Shall it 
be said that such a phenomenon appeared in 
your town and the Mayor himself was 
unaware of it? Fie!’ declared Pierre at the 
top of his voice, ‘what will the citizens say 
to-morrow, when everybody is talking of the 
wonders of the great machine, and, lo, the 
Mayor himself proves to be ignorant of it!’ 
Thus by heaving and exhortation he suc- 
ceeded in raising Sebastien and Lucien to their 
feet; and Marcel contrived to get up under 
his own steam. For a few moments the Old 
Comrades stood together in a confused huddle, 
each supported by the rest, so that it seemed 
to the waiter that if one of them detached 
himself all would go down in a heap. Pierre, 
however, still retained the power of command 
which had made him a lieutenant at the age 
of twenty. ‘Vive la Gauloise!* he cried in a 
great voice; and at the sound of that ancient 
battle-cry his companions rallied as they had 
rallied thirty years ago before the blazing 
ruins of Douaumont. They braced their 
shoulders and held their heads high, and their 
uncertain feet even contrived somehow to 
keep in step as they followed Pierre past the 
wondering waiter and out of the room. 


1E church clock struck one as they 

entered the fair-ground and paused for a 
moment to collect their wits at the foot of the 
Great Wheel. The stalls and the merry-go- 
rounds had closed down, and there was not a 
soul to be seen. Pierre explained that his 
people would have to be up at dawn, and so 
were snatching a few hours’ sleep in their 
caravans parked around the town square. He, 
of course, was familiar with this unnatural 
quietude of the slumbering fair; but the 
others, for whom the fair was inseparably 
associated with blazing jazz and whirring 
machinery, chatter of cheap-jacks and shouting 
of crowds, were somewhat put out by the 
silence, and looked about them in fuddled 
wonder at the rampant heraldic beasts on the 
merry-go-rounds, frozen it seemed into pieces 
of statuary even as they pranced and ca- 
vorted; at the tall tower of the chute which 
looked like a winding staircase to the stars; 
and at the long steel arms of the Octopus 
which raftered the sky and palely glinted in 
the light of the full moon. They were puzzled, 
too, by a curious noise which alone broke the 
silence, a sound that rhythmically rose and 
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fell, becoming now the faint sobbing of the 
wind in the trees, now the deep contented 
purring of a lion that has made its kill. There 
was something ghostly about it, 

glanced at Pierre uncomfortably, 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled: 

Fat Woman. She sleeps and snores.” 

There was a chilly wind blowing out of the 
north, and instead of sobering them it had the 
opposite effect. They clung to the girders 
which formed the framework of the Great 
Wheel, and when they looked upward they 
could almost imagine that it was going round. 
Sebastien shuddered and muttered something 
about ‘Wouldn't care to be up there’; but 
Pierre, with an easy air of proprietorship, 
slapped the uprights with his hand and then 
put his shoulder against them, so that the 
whole contraption rattled and shook. ‘Very 
old machine,’ he said. ‘Getting unreliable. 
Last week it stuck.’ 

*Stuck?’ said Lucien. 

‘With one of the most influential citizens of 
Lisieux perched in the topmost basket,” 
grinned Pierre. ‘Devilish awkward. He re- 
mained there all night.’ 

* All night?” 

‘And there was his wife screaming and 
dancing round the foot of the wheel and 
swearing that she'd have me for damages.’ 

*Did you have to pay?’ asked Marcel. 

Pierre gave a sly wink. *“Notl. He would 
almost have been willing to pay me for the 
experience. His young secretary was with 
him in the basket. That was what all the fuss 
was about. I didn't realise it at the time; I 
thought he was alone. Hey-ho!’ sighed 
Pierre, and chuckled deeply. ‘A showman’s 
life is full of variety! But follow me, my 
friends, and let me show you the incom- 
parable machine, the masterpiece of modern 
engineering, the wonderful Octopus. Vive la 
Gauloise !* 


puaRe led them between the empty stalls 
and the silently-prancing horses on the 
roundabouts towards the middle of the fair- 
ground, where the central pillar of the 
Octopus rose up as straight as a poplar and 
four times as thick; but their progress was 
slow, because Lucien and Sebastien kept 
tripping over tent-pegs and guy-ropes and 
Marcel could hardly be dragged away from a 
tent which bore the legend PARISIAN STRIP- 
Tease. ‘Are the girls inside?’ he asked 





hopefully; but Pierre protested that they were 
asleep in their caravans, each one defended 
by her mother. ‘Truly formidable women, 
the mothers are,” he said. 

“But the Fat Woman—she does not sleep 
in a caravan?’ argued Marcel; and truth to 
tell it was clear that the Fat Woman lay very 
close at hand, for the sound which had seemed 
like a sob of the wind was now like the whist- 
ling of a bomb as it descends, and the sound 
which had seemed like the purring of a lion 
was now like the deep-throated gurgling of 
an enormous whirlpool. 

“One hundred and sixty-four kilogrammes,’ 
said Pierre. ‘It would take a wagon to shift 
her. She sleeps where she works.” And in- 
deed as they passed the tent of the Fattest 
Woman in France they saw the canvas alter- 
nately bellying outwards and contracting 
inwards, systole and diastole keeping time 
with her snores. ‘Hush!’ whispered Pierre. 
*I would not have her awakened for anything. 
It is like a pig, you comprehend. The more 
they sleep the fatter they get. Tread softly as 
you pass her door.’ 

A few moments later, however, despite his 
protests, the Old Comrades were kicking up 
enough noise to wake the dead. They had 
come across the miniature shooting-range and 
had insisted that Pierre should turn on the 
lights. Their rifle muzzies traced arcs and 
circles in the air as they blazed away at the 
targets; it was a wonder they did not shoot 
each other. Even Pierre picked up a gun and 
joined in the fusillade. *Shoulder to shoulder,’ 
he said, ‘as we stood at Verdun.’ 

* And do you remember,’ cried Lucien, ‘how 
the Posen regiments came against us, in grey- 
green waves, and we fired till the cocking- 
pieces of our rifles burned our hands? I can 
almost see them in the sights now. Down 
with the Boches!’ 

* Vive la Gauloise!” 

The sound of the shots, and the feel of the 
rifle-butts against their cheeks, polished up 
their faded memories until they seemed to 
belong to yesterday; thirty years vanished in 
a flash, and once again the Old Comrades 
were defending the sacred soil of France 
against the brutal invader. ‘Shoulder to 
shoulder!’ choked Pierre, overcome with 
emotion; and immediately the others threw 
down their rifles and embraced him, declaring 
that never in all the long history of arms had 
old soldiers been bound by such inseverable 
bonds of comradeship and devotion. So 
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deeply moved was Marcel that he burst into 
tears, and the sound of his sobs formed a 
treble accompaniment to the snoring of the 
Fat Woman, who, as it happened, had once 
slept all through an American air-raid and 
was not to be awakened by anything so trivial 
as the rattle of musketry. 

“But come!’ said Pierre suddenly, wiping 
his eyes. ‘We waste time. The latest mys- 
teries of modern engineering are about to be 
unfolded to you. What are you waiting for?’ 
He linked arms with Lucien and Sebastien; 
Marcel, still glancing furtively over his shoulder 
at the tent of the Parisian Striptease, brought 
up the rear. ‘Forward!’ cried Pierre. ‘To 


the miraculous Octopus!’ 


OW at last they stood beneath the 

monster and peered upwards through 
the tracery of struts and wires at the great 
steel column which reared itself towards the 
moon. About their feet lay a tangled com- 
plexity of gears, pinions, cranks, and winches; 
above their heads the steel arms were like 
silver cobwebs stretched between the stars. 
The machine was certainly Pierre’s master- 
piece. Indeed, they had some difficulty at 
first in convincing themselves that it was real; 
for they were drunk and they knew it, and the 
crazy structure which towered above them 
possessed a sort of sublime improbability—it 
belonged to the realm of nightmare. 

‘It is like a gigantic umbrella,’ said Lucien, 
when he had stared till he was dizzy, ‘from 
which the cover has been blown by the wind.’ 

*Ho! You mock my machine?’ demanded 
Pierre fiercely. 

Nothing had been further from their minds, 
said Lucien, putting his arm round Pierre’s 
shoulder. 

‘It must have cost a fortune,’ said Sebastien, 
shaking his hand. 

‘It would be impertinent to compare it with 
anything less than the Eiffel Tower,’ said 
Marcel, patting him on the back. 

And Pierre, delighted by their praise of his 
beloved machine, fell into his slick showman’s 
patter as he demonstrated its marvels. ‘Here, 
gentlemen, you see the engine of unbelievable 
horse-power which once propelled a Tiger 
tank across the shell-scarred battlefield; yet 
the adjustment is so delicate that it will run 
for nearly six hours on ten gallons of black- 
market petrol! Here is the driving-shaft; 
here the reduction-gear; here we have the 
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central pillar, hollow and yet strong enough 
to support the tower of Notre Dame. The 
eight arms which spring from it are controlled 
by an eccentric attachment which causes them 
to rise and fall. 

He pointed to the carriage at the end of the 
topmost arm, which appeared as a small black 
blob against the sky, with vanes like a butterfly’s 
wings, and the Old Comrades, craning their 
necks, perceived that it was rotating slowly in 
the breeze. 

* Those little carriages,’ declared Pierre, who 
became_more drunk as the cold wind and the 
brandy, fumes together acted as a ferment upon 
his mind, ‘those little carriages, when the 
machine is set in motion, suddenly swoop 
earthwards like hawks descending upon their 
prey, and then as suddenly tower towards 
heaven like rockets, only to plunge down again 
like shooting-stars when they reach the top of 
their Uraj-traj-trajectory!" 

‘Truly marvellous!’ cried Lucien, with a 
small deferential bow towards the creator of 
the prodigy. ‘And the sensation, no doubt, is 
like that of fying in an aeroplane?’ 

Pierre looked hurt. ‘Aviators have ridden 
in the machine," he said. ‘With one accord 
they assure me that nothing they have experi- 
enced in the air, either in peace or in war, can 
be remotely compared with it.’ 

‘Stupendous!’ exclaimed Sebastien. ‘And 
would it be possible to inspect the little 
carriages?’ 

‘Nothing is easier.’ Pierre led them up a 
short flight of steps on to a platform which 
was fortunately surrounded by an iron rail, 
for they staggered and swayed and clutched 
each other as if they were on a cakewalk. The 
lowest of the carriages hung alongside this 
platform, and Pierre gave it a push to bring it 
opposite them. ‘One remarks the plush seats,’ 
he said, ‘the perspex windscreens manufac- 
* tured from the wreckage of crashed Heinkels, 
the adjustable hoods, and the exceptional leg- 
room. The carriages were devised with parti- 
cular attention to the requirements of loving 

* Indeed. 


How tender a thought,’ said 
Marcel, examining the seats with the air of a 
specialist in such things. 

“Is it permissible to sit in the carriage?’ 
asked Lucien. 

*But naturally.” 

Lucien and Sebastien climbed on board and 


seated themscives side by side. ‘It is a pity, 
is t not,” Lucien said, ‘that one cannot repro- 
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duce the sensations of the machine in motion?’ 

* Even that could be arranged.’ 

There was a short silence while the implica- 
tions of this observation sank in. Then 
Lucien attempted to make a protest, and 
indeed had raised himself half out of his seat 
when Pierre waved him back imperiously. 
‘Did we not stand shoulder to shoulder at 
Verdun?’ he demanded. 

Lucien subsided. ‘We did, Pierre, we did.’ 

* Did we not face undismayed the advancing 
hordes of the invader?’ 

‘True, how true,” sighed Sebastien, the tears 
already welling up in his eyes. 

*Then Vive la,Gauloise !’ shouted Pierre. 

‘I am game for anything!’ cried Lucien. 
* But can youmake the machine march?’ 

‘| invented it,’ said Pierre simply, and began 
furiously to wind.a small handle at the side of 
the platform. ‘This operates a most ingenious 
Starting-motor.’ He turned to Marcel, who 
stood beside him swaying like an aspen in the 
wind. ‘And you, my friend, will you occupy 
the next little carriage?’ 

Marcel made a curious choking sound. He 
was trying to say that he was constitutionally 
allergic to heights; but his tongue could not 
get round the sentence, and Pierre seemed to 
think that he had responded enthusiastically, 
for he gave him a mighty pat on the back 
which nearly knocked him off the platform. 
“Ah, my brave Marcel!’ he said. ‘Ever the 
same as when we stood together at Verdun!’ 
He wound the handle still faster, and suddenly 
there came a deep tiger's roar from the engine. 

“it marches!’ cried Pierre. ‘The engine of 
unbelievable horse-power which runs for six 
hours on ten gallons of black-market petrol. 
Now I will engage the gears. Marcel, as the 
next carriage comes opposite you, embark 
with celerity!’ 

“What? Alone?’ Marcel managed to say. 

Pierre pulled down a gear-handle. There 
was a grinding noise, the steel arms began to 
move slowly, the carriage containing Lucien 
and Sebastien swung away from the platform. 

“Quick, Marcel!’ said Pierre. ‘Jump on 
board!’ 

‘Alone?’ said Marcel again, as the carriage 
came opposite him. 

‘Fear not, | will accompany you.’ Marcel 
tumbled in, and Pierre leaped on top of him 
just as the machine began to gather speed. 
There was a swishing sound like a long sigh, 
and as if it were a rocketing pheasant, the 
little carriage shot skywards. 





At first the sensation was by no means 
unpleasant. The carthward plunge of 
the carriage was certainly alarming, but Marcel 
got used to it, and the upward rush through 
the cold night air filled him with an unwonted 
exhilaration. He even dared to peer down 
over the side of the carriage at the dark fair- 
ground and the sleeping town beyond. There 
was not a pinpoint of light anywhere, not a 
glimmer from the long line of caravans parked 
round the square, where the Parisian Strip- 
teasers slept beside their watchful mothers; 
and it suddenly occurred to Marcel that this 
was something which perhaps nobody had 
ever experienced before—to swing sixty feet 
up through the moonlit sky above the houses 
where duller and soberer citizens lay abed. 
What fine brave fellows we are indeed, thought 
Marcel, and what a tale this will be to tell to 
the new blonde with the tip-tilted nose who 
works in the lingerie department! He leant 
back in the comfortable plush seat, and 
regretted that the blonde was not sitting beside 
him now. He glanced sideways at Pierre's 
swarthy face and smiled. The smile, however, 
was not returned, and he was somewhat sur- 
prised at Pierre's expression, in which there 
was neither pride nor exhilaration, but a deep 
and unwonted thoughtfulness. 

‘A magnificent machine!’ shouted Marcel, 
although there was no need to shout, for the 
steady pulse of the engine could be heard only 
faintly and the rush of the air past the carriage 
made surprisingly little sound. Nevertheless, 
it seemed that Pierre had not heard him. ‘I 
said, a magnificent machine!’ shouted Marcel 
again. 

“Yes, yes, magnificent,’ said Pierre ab- 
stractedly. 

*And the carriages, as you already said, are 
indeed admirably adapted for the amatory 
art.” 

*Yes, quite.” 

‘And the engine is surely of exceptional 
power.” 

*Yes. 

*By the way, how do you stop it?’ 

‘That,’ said Pierre thoughtfully, ‘is exactly 
what I am wondering myself.’ 


From the carriage in front of theirs Lucien, 
too, looked down at the chimneys of the 
Hétel Lion d'Or, at the striped tops of the 
tents, and at the tracks of the vehicles criss- 
crossing the fair-ground. ‘I cannot see Pierre 
on the platform,” he said. 


THE OCTOPUS 


‘No doubt he is attending to the engine?’ 
said Sebastien. 

*I cannot see him beside the engine cither." 

‘It is strange. I suppose he wouldn’t—?’ 

‘Play a trick like that on his old comrades? 
A thousand times no!’ 

‘Nevertheless he has an odd sense of hum- 
our. Do you remember—’ 

*Yes. That story about the wheel,’ said 
Lucien hollowly, ‘and the man stuck on top 
of it. He thought it was very funny.’ 


*It was your fault,’ said Pierre bitterly. ‘You 
hesitated to embark alone. I, without a 
thought, jumped in beside you.’ 

*You were drunk.’ 

“We were all drunk. My stomach feels like 
a milk-churn.’ 

*Mine also. But perhaps the engine will 
stop of its own accord.’ 

*The engine is very reliable,” said Pierre. 

A long silence fell between them. Marcel 
tried shutting his eyes, but immediately he did 
so he had the sensation of falling backwards 
into a bottomless abyss. Opening them 
hurriedly he found that the moon and the 
stars were rapidly revolving about him, and 
he attempted to fix his gaze upon the little 
carriage in front, which plunged earthwards 
and climbed skywards, plunged and climbed 
again, always exactly fifty feet ahead, the 
quarry in a pursuit that never ended. As he 
watched it, he saw first one head and then 
another emerge from opposite sides of the 
carriage. He was unable to watch any longer, 
because it became necessary for him to hang 
his own head over the side. 


*I can never remember,’ groaned Lucien, 
‘which is centripetal and which is centrifugal 
force.” 

*The question is academic.’ 


A faint glimmer of hope was born in Mar- 
cel’s reeling mind. ‘Pierre!’ he called. 

There was no answer. 

*Pierre!’ 

The showman turned towards him a face 
no longer swarthy, but pale as a ghost’s in 
the light of the moon. 

*The Fat Woman, Pierre! Surely—’ 

“She sleeps,’ said Pierre, in a voice of doom. 


MPASSION forbids that we should 
continue to be spectators of the distresses 
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of these four miserable men. It will be told 
often enough in the Héte! Lion d'Or, in the 
grocer's shop, in the lingerie department, and 
in the cheese factory, how the Mayor and his 
deputies and the showman Pierre spent the 
night of the anniversary of the victory of 
Verdun. It may be that time, which heals all 
things, will even heal their own memories, and 
that they will meet again on the great date 
and drink the good wine of Bordeaux, and 
speak of this night as they are wont to speak 
of the ancient battle around the fort of Vaux. 
It may be; but that day has not come 
yet 

So let us leave them pair by pair in the 
little carriages, which alternately plunge like 
stooping hawks towards the carth and shoot 
up like spinning rockets towards the sky. The 
universe wheels about their heads, moon and 


stars revolve in terrible procession, and every 
thirty seconds the chimneys of the Lion d’Or 
appear like trees seen upon a skyline, only to 
vanish again as the carriages swish by. 
Divorced it seems from the good earth itself, 
they are the inhabitants of planets within a 
planet, creatures caught up in the miniature 
solar system of which Pierre so proudly 
boasted. The cold air blows more strongly, 
the clouds come up and hide the face of the 
moon, the first winter flurry of snow swirls 
down out of the north. .. . 

Yes, indeed, there are some spectacles from 
which it is only decent to turn away. Let us 
avert our gaze from this one, for the church 
clock is striking and the strokes are only two 

~and the engine of unbelievable horse-power 
runs for nearly six hours on ten gallons of 
black-market petrol. 


March First Story : The Twenty Men of the Port by Robert Seeds 


My Peat Venture 


ORD MUIR 


“OUR years ago, I had £10,000. To-day, 
I have four shillings. My wife has left 
me, my pipe is filled with the last scrapings of 
my tobacco-pouch, and I am mocked by the 
black emptiness of the cold grate. 

I can accept poverty, reconcile myself to 
my solitariness, at a pinch even forgo tobacco, 
but when I see that bleak and black fireplace, 
the keen wind of frustration freezes a highway 
to my very soul. You see, my £10,000 was 
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spent in an effort to solve the problem of fuel 
shortage. 

Peat! The fuel of poets. The fragrant 
fuel, the memory of which brings a tear to the 
eye of the exiled Scot, who, having paid his 
crocodile compliment, claps his hands to 
summon his servants to switch on the fan and 
serve his unrationed meal. 

Many fortunes have been lost in attempts 
to make an industrial success of winning 





peat. Up to date, peat has mostly won. 
That may seem to be a very rash statement 
in view of the successful undertakings in 
Somersetshire, Lancashire, Dumfriesshire, 
Lanarkshire, and Argyllshire, but it should be 
realised that these are all relatively small 
commercial ventures. In saying this, I am 
not in any sense belittling the gallant men 
behind these schemes. I am second to none in 
my sincere admiration of their efforts. 

Peat, which is vegetation decomposed by 
water and partially carbonised, sprawls over 
one-third of the entire area of Scotland, and, 
for centuries, has been the fuel of the crofters. 
For general and industrial use, however, peat 
is not an ideal fuel. Its calorific value is less 
than that of coal, and, although clean to 
handle, when consumed it leaves a thick ash 
deposit. 


AVING seen the Dutch, the great peat- 
winners, at work, I became fired with 
enthusiasm and, in 1946, leased a moor close 
to the Border. There were six of us digging, 
and three barrowing, spreading, and stacking. 
Orthodox methods were used to begin with. 
A square section of moor was marked off and 
drains dug. Then a face was cut and slabs of 
peat were dug out. The traditional peat 


spade was used—that is, a spade with a long 
narrow blade, which has attached to it a small 
perpendicular cutting-blade. The stackers 
would barrow away the heavy wet slabs of 


peat and spread them out singly. When a 
skin had formed, these slabs would be propped 
up on end in threes, and, later, when they had 
firmed, would be built into large stacks in 
such a way that the wind could blow through 
the stack and thoroughly dry out the peat. 

Peat has an exceptionally high water- 
content, and the water it retains in an exasper- 
ating and stubborn fashion. Thus, when 
freshly dug, each individual slab is very heavy, 
and I estimated that three tons of peat per 
man per day was the limit of production. 
When dried out, however, each slab is but a 
featherweight, and three tons per man per 
day becomes, in fact, one ton. Again, I 
estimated that, on an average, there were only 
ninety-six days each season when ideal drying 
and digging conditions obtained. Production, 
therefore, was very slow. 

Cartage was another bugbear. Apart from 
the fact that the average peat-moor is not con- 
veniently situated to road and rail, peat is 


MY PEAT VENTURE 


bulky as well as light, so that a fully-laden 
ten-ton lorry carried only a pay-load of three 
and a half to four tons. Either I had to pay 
carriage on ten tons, or else spend my life 
searching for hauliers willing to accept my 
business. 

In order to speed up production | con- 
structed drying-chambers. These were brick- 
built sheds divided into two banks of cubicles 
separated by a central corridor. The cubicles 
were fitted with wire-mesh trays to receive 
the wet peat, and vents were fitted into the 
dividing walls between each cubicle. At one 
side of the central doorway of the shed a 
heating-plant was installed and at the other 
an extractor-fan, thus causing a constant blast 
of hot air to be blown through the peat. 

This method was only a partial success and 
gave rise to fresh problems. A peat-bog is not 
an ideal place on which to build or install 
machinery, and possible sinking of buildings 
and machinery had constantly to be guarded 
against. Further, due to constant dampness, 
mechanical faults developed frequently. This 
necessitated the employment of a skilled 
engineer, and a subsequent rise in costs. 
Actually, a fuel inferior to coal was now 
costing much more. 


HE following season saw me equipped 

with a mechanical-digger and a pressure- 
drying outfit More and more heavy 
machinery meant more skilled workmen. 
Squeezing the water out of the peat was not an 
unqualified success and, although the in- 
dividual slabs of peat were of a handier size 
for packing and loading, the difference in 
weight was still very apprecizble. 

In disgust, I threw out most of the 
machinery and installed concrete-mixers. 
The peat was dug out roughly, put into the 
mixers, and beaten down into a mush. This 
mush was next’ mixed with a small per- 
centage of pitch and cement and then moulded 
and dried. At last I had a dense and compact 
slab of fuel which was clean to handle, burned 
well, and was casily and economically carried. 
It was a success with users, but production 
was still woefully slow. The biggest snag was 
that the mixture did not readily lend itself to 
moulding and briquetting, and I could not 
get a machine for this purpose. 

Another difficulty was that of obtaining 
suitable labour. Peat-working is a wet, cold, 
and unattractive sort of job. Personally, I 
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love it, but I can appreciate how repelling it 
can be. Either the men had to live in huts far 
from town or village amenities, or had to be 
transported from, and returned to, their homes 
every day—-an expensive business. Ultimately 
I was reduced to a man and a boy basis—and 
it was then that I discovered the answer. 

I knew that the Russians worked peat 
successfully and ran their power-plants on 
peat fuel, but I dismissed this, feeling that the 
peat was probably worked by forced labour. 
Then I learned that they hosed out the peat 
or mechanically dug it, mixed it with a ferric 
compound, and, without drying, briquetted 
it under high pressure. 

I went a little further. My plant consisted 
of concrete-mixers, a press, and an im- 
provised type of hydro-extractor, which was 
merely a perforated drum, which could be 
rotated at a very high speed. The peat was 
dug out roughly, pulverised in the mixers, 
and put into the drum, which, while rotating, 
threw off the surplus water. The result was a 
damp peat powder which was then mixed with 
the ferric compound and pressed into small 
blocks. 

This constituted an excellent fuel for 
domestic and industrial uses. Orders poured 
in, but it was too late. I had no more money 
for labour, plant upkeep, carriage, and so on. 


Creditors were clamouring on all sides, and 
neither could I interest anyone in the scheme, 
nor could I raise more money on my own 
account. 


O there is an idea for anyone who has 

money to spend. There is peat abound- 
ing in Britain—Scotland, Cumberland, York- 
shire, Lancashire, Devonshire—everywhere. 
I know only too well the problems arising 
from labour, machinery, accessibility for 
transport, and housing—but, can nothing be 
done? Scotland has a Peat Committee, 
Eire her National Peat Board, which, with 
$000-odd hand-diggers, produce 3,000,000 
tons of peat annually. This they hope to 
boost to 4,000,000 tons. 

My old dog has heard me muttering while I 
have been writing and has caught the sound of 
‘peat’ and ‘moor.’ His eye is fixed on me and 
he taps the floor with his tail. He, too, is an 
enthusiast. 

I hear that they want labourers down at the 
harbour. I'l] go down there and keep life in 
both of us during the winter. When April 
first, appropriately enough the traditional 
opening day for) peat-digging, arrives, we'll 
be out on the moors together—two old 
rheumaticky bog-trotting fools. 


eel 


Anticipation 


Far out of sight above the mountain loch 
A lonely tarn lies cradled at the feet 
Of precipice and cloud-swept height 
Which soar into that symphony of grey 
Where peak and sky in hidden mystery meet 
To merge, dissolve, and reunite. 


No stunted tree, no rushes fringe the edge; 

Stark-naked in the heathered swamp it lies, 
A dark and desolate expanse, 

Unstirred by wind and silent as the grave, 

Save when some isolated curlew cries, 
Haunting the site of past romance. 


And yet the day must come when this bleak tarn 
Will hold the magic of an April sky, 
Will mirror every changing hue, 
Reflect each snowy miracle of cloud 
And all the menace of black gloom defy 
With one vast sheet of heaven's blue. 


Pripa SINCLAR. 





Corrective 


Trainee 


Present-Day Prison Reform 





COOMBE RICHARDS 


E had just celebrated his twenty-cighth 
birthday—in a prison cell—and now this 
was his last night in the jail; he hoped, he 
hoped sincerely, that it would be his last one, 
ever.* He recalls having said that kind of 
thing before, on several occasions, for he had 
been inside only too often. He had made 
good resolutions in plenty, and then tempta- 
tion has been too strong for him, so, lacking 
moral fibre, he has always taken the easier 
course and gone back to crime. This time can 
he break with his past? 

So far, unsavoury companions, a loose 
outlook on life, the difficulty of finding em- 
ployment, and then of keeping it, the wages 
being insufficient to satisfy tastes altogether 
beyond his station in life, have proved too 
much for him. The easy and glittering path 
of fraud has lured him on, and, fool that he 
has been, he has not paused to think. His 
has been the short-sighted route straight back 
to incarceration and bitterness. 

* The account is not the tale of any known 
person ; it is an attempt only to explain in simple 
words what the idea behind Corrective Training 
is. It is, perhaps, an ~- ete how == is 

an chts eusinine Bs our 7" ‘and 
80 respond ; it is hoped many will. 


Now, standing on the brink of the abyss, 
he has put his brain to work—for once along 
the right lines. Sixteen and a half months 
ago he was sentenced to two years’ Corrective 
Training and the gates of the local prison had 
clanged to behind him. He looked back over 
that seemingly endless succession of days; 
yet, with freedom coming to-morrow, had it 
been so long? He had certainly seven and a 
half months of supervision still to come (the 
remission of sentence he had earned), but he 
now rather welcomed that than wished to 
avoid it; he realised he would need all the 
help and advice he could get. During the first 
few weeks in the local prison he had made up 
his mind that C.T., as everyone called it, was 
only a myth—the Judge must have been 
‘having him on’—for his treatment was no 
different from that of the hordes of ordinary 
prisoners all around him. Then one day he 
was transferred with others to the special 
Allocation Centre for screening. 

Here his history and antecedents were 
most carefully gone into. He was examined 
and re-examined by a psychiatrist and by 
doctors; the Governor and Deputy Governor 
and the Chaplain had interviewed him; his 
officers had written reports regarding him; 
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he knew he was all the time being watched and 
summed up. Perhaps there was something 
behind this C.T. business after all. Anyway, 
there were rumours that it was cushy and 
carried with it all kinds of privileges. At last 
he was allocated, only to learn to his dis- 
appointment that, being a recidivist with a 
deplorable record for one of his years, he was 
being sent to the C.T. Wing of the great local 
prison—a Central Prison they called it-—in his 
own home town. There was only this to be 
said in its favour—he would be near his friends 
and cronies and could be visited without diffi- 
culty. His cares were only for the present; the 
future could look after itself. 

On arrival at the Central Prison, he again 
suffered a shock. He learnt with indignation 
and horror that, although segregated in a 
building set apart for others of his classifica- 
tion, he was, for the first cight weeks, to be 
‘out of Stage,” and during that time would 
enjoy none of those privileges about which he 
had heard so much—the concerts, the cinema- 
shows, and so on, the things that make prison 
life easy. Why was this? Were they not 
rights to which he should automatically 
become entitled under C.T.? He regarded 
them as such. The whole thing was nothing 
but a fraud. Prison Reform, indeed! Gulling 
the public more like! With the prison-born 
arrogance of the modern young tough he 
decided not to submit to such seeming 
tyranny. He could take chokey. He would 
do C.T. his own way and show them. 

Imbued with a mixture of bravado, frustra- 
tion, and defiance, he brooded his imaginary 
wrongs and refused to obey orders, endeavour- 
ing even to persuade others to follow his 
example. He was warned of the error of his 
ways and of the consequences to follow, but 
chose to ignore all advice. In fact, such was 
his outlook that he interpreted kindness and 
warnings merely as signs of weakness on the 
part of the fraudulent authorities; he was 
winning. Some days later, after repeated 
offences, he found himself on report and 
facing the Governor. The charge, of which he 
had been notified the previous evening, was 
read over. He heard the officer's statements 
and saw them being written down, and was 
given the opportunity of intimating his defence. 
Here was the chance he had been waiting for. 
Now he would tell them! He would demand 
his rights. 

The Governor listened patiently, recording 
the gist of his voluble grievances, and then 

>. 
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looked him in the eyes. ‘Listen, my lad,” he 
began, ‘you have already been given every 
chance and told where you're heading. You 
have been sentenced to Corrective Training— 
the emphasis being upon the training. You 
are sent here to do that training, and not to 
do as you think you will. You will undergo 
the training as laid down, and when, by your 
response to the rules and regulations, you have 
proved to us that you intend to co-operate 
and to put your shoulder to the wheel—you 
cannot expect anything out of life unless you 
put something into it—you will get all that 
the regulations entitle you to. Privileges have 
to be earned by good conduct, industry, and 
reasonable behaviour. Your present attitude 
and response is getting you nowhere at all, 
and will not for a moment be tolerated. By 
attempting to coerce those who are making 
an effort into your own selfish way of thought, 
you hazard the privileges enjoyed, and appre- 
ciated, by those others. As a punishment, 
and in order to impress these facts upon you, 
the date of your release will be postponed by 
fourteen days. Go away and think things 
over, and, above all, remember that under the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948 Corrective Train- 
ing is giving you what can amount to a last 
chance of becoming a decent citizen. If you 
fail to make good now, and again return to a 
life of crime upon your release, the law has 
made provision for you to be sent back to 
prison for a term of many years. You will do 
well to ponder this.’ 


WHEN the eight weeks came to an end, 
whilst still smarting under what he con- 
sidered an injustice, he appeared before the 
C.T. Board. This Board, with the Governor 
as Chairman, was comprised besides of the 
Deputy Governor, the Chaplain, the Chief 


Officer and his Wing Officer. The board- 
members had before them the reports, in- 
cluding that of the Medical Officer, of all the 
officials with whom he had had dealings 
during the past two months. What had been 
his response in each department? Was he 
yet eligible to enjoy the ‘in Stage’ privileges 
that shine through the C.T. rules—the re- 
laxation of taking his meals in Messes with 
others; the unrestricted use of the library, 
where he might select and change his own 
books at will; the use of the reading-room and 
the daily newspapers; the Saturday after- 
noons, and certain summer’s evenings, on the 





sports-field; and other amenities? Suddenly 
he knew a twinge of regret for his con- 
temptuous disregard of the need to earn these 
relaxations. Would he, he wondered, make 
the grade? 

The man next in front of him emerged from 
the Board Room, on his face a satisfied grin. 
With a cheerful thumbs-up gesture to the 
line of waiting men he passed through into 
the cell block. All was well with him. He 
had obviously been successful. 

Nowit was hisown turn. But whythisdelay? 
What were they doing inside there? Why 
didn’t they call him in and tell him he could 
have his privileges? Hang it, this wasn't 
the Dark Ages. Why shouldn't he get his 
privileges? He'd been in prison long enough 
in all conscience. The door swung open, his 
name was called, and a moment later he found 
himself lounging awkwardly before the long 
table and the row of figures seated behind it. 

This time he was confronted by no Orderly 
Room atmosphere of being ‘on the mat,’ but 
experienced rather a sense of being at an 
interview with a number of people whose 
chief concern was as to how he was getting 
on. ‘Good-afternoon,’ began the Governor. 
“We've been looking at your reports.” Here 


the Governor touched the sheaf of papers 


under his hand. ‘I am sorry to say they are 
not too good, you know. What's the trouble? 
Can't you settle down under C.T.?’ 

Then followed question and answer until, 
being tqid to withdraw, he realised his case 
was to be further discussed. He knew he had 
not done well. He had a sense of guilt about 
his appearance, too. He had noticed them 
regarding his unkempt hair, his dirty shoes, his 
sloppy tie, and the way he carried himself. 
He had scorned to press his trousers under his 
mattress as others did, to ‘spit and polish’ his 
shoes with a toothbrush handle for additional 
lustre, to damp and brush his hair. Damn 
them! What in hell had all this to do with 
his privileges? Why couldn't they leave him 
alone? He was in prison paying for his 
crimes, and that should be enough. The 
intolerance of the young recidivist criminal 
quickly flared up. And then his name was 
again called. 

The Board seemed to be trying to help him. 
Dimly he was conscious of that as in a few 
words each member explained where and how 
he had fallen short in some particular respect. 
The Governor summed up thus: ‘The Board 
has decided that your promotion to full 
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privileges shall be deferred for one month. 
You have heard where you have failed, and 
this postponement—no doubt very disappoint- 
ing to you—is to give you a further chance to 
prove yourself and make the grade with the 
others. We have hopes that you can do it if 
you set your mind to it. It rests chiefly with 
you, so don't waste time in being your own 
worst enemy. Make the effort, and you will 
soon find that everyone will be ready to help 
you, but the effort must come from within 
yourself and you must be willing. Away you 
go, and get at it!" He was dismissed. He had 
not made the grade. 

But now, somehow, as he was marched back 
to his cell, passed on the way by many others 
hurrying down to the bright-looking Messes, 
he knew a glimmering of understanding. 
These people were not merely the repre- 
sentatives of a soulless machine. He had 
sensed sympathy and human kindness about 
him in that room, even though overshadowed 
by the firm resolution that he had to bend 
and play his part if he was to get anywhere 
at all. What had the Governor said? Some- 
thing about putting something into life before 
always taking. Perhaps they were right. 
Why should he receive and never give? He 
looked at himself when locked behind his 
door. He peered at his image in the small 
mirror. Yes, he did look a mess, and his shoes 
were a disgrace, compared with many of the 
others. Maybe it would be worth while 
making an effort. He'd never bothered in 
prison before. 

As these thoughts went through his mind, a 
roar of laughter sounded from the thronged 
Mess at the foot of the stairs. There a 
hundred men who had passed the test were 
enjoying the freedom of Association. They 
were laughing and smoking together, whilst 
here was he—the fool—locked in his cell, 
eating his tea in loneliness and self-pity. 
Suddenly his mind went back to what his 
next-door neighbour had said to him only that 
morning—that he was getting married when 
he got out and was ‘packing in’ prison for 
good; he'd had enough, and it didn’t pay. 
From there his thought sped to his own home 
and the wife he had left to struggle on on her 
own. She'd been a decent kid, too. 

For long he had avoided thinking in that 
direction. There had been a flaming row 
when he again let her down, and the only two 
letters exchanged since had been one of bitter 
recrimination on her part and’one of selfish 
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bravado on his. Justified, perhaps, from her. 
But from him? No! He had to admit that 
he had treated her very shabbily, whilst always 
expecting her to be there awaiting him when 
he came out of prison. ready to forgive. The 
Prison Chaplain had offered to see him at 
any time if he felt in need. Damned if he 
wouldn't put down to see him in the morning. 
Maybe he'd approach the wife on his behalf. 


HUS were sown the seeds of less selfish 
thoughts and ideas in his head. He did 
see the Chaplain, and in the fullness of time 
there came a letter from his wife-—perhaps a 
little frigid and hurt, but nevertheless a letter, 
and proof that he still meant something in her 
life. He read and reread it, and then sat down 
to write a reply which a few months before 
he would have regarded as ‘cissy’; it was 
almost like before he was married. He also 
made the effort the Board required of him, 
and was passed by the next one with several 
V.G.5 to his credit 
Hewent better. He began seriously to study 
at night. There were evening classes to which 
he applied for admission; he borrowed 
special books from the educational library; 
his wife, scraping the cost from only she 
knew where, sent him an instructional manual 
he particularly desired. His choice was 
bricklaying and construction. He had en- 
couraging interviews with the Assistant 
Governor in charge of his Wing, and shyly 
discussed with him the plans he was hopefully 
shaping for the future. He was drawn out 
and began to realise that his old resentment 
of authority had slipped from him. Eventually 
he became a member of a Vocational Train- 
ing Class, where he had six months’ instruction 
in the trade of his choice, followed by practical 
work in and around the prison under the 
guidance of the Works Department. In the 
beginning he had felt the temptation to 
*fiddle’ and wangle, to take advantage of the 
extra facilities his new work afforded him, 
but he found the strength to forbear. That 


sort of thing was all right the fools—he 
saw evidence of this on all sides—but it was 
not for him. Already he regretted bitterly his 
earlier attitude and the fourteen days’ post- 
ponement of release. Something in the last 
letter from his wife made a vital difference— 
that, and the encouragement the staff was so 
willing to give. Long before he gained his 
freedom he was to become a father, a fact 
his wife in her bitterness and anger had 
hitherto withheld from him. A _ father! 
He'd show ‘em! 

And now his release had almost arrived— 
a few hours more and those great steel- 
studded doors would open and he would pass 
through, free. Never before had any ‘dis- 
charge day’ loomed so important. He was no 
longer sore and thirsting for revenge. Could 
he this time make the grade, the grade not 
merely of privileges inside prison, but the far 
greater and more important one of life outside 
—that of a decent self-respecting member of the 
community, with the right to earn the respect 
of the men and women about him, and of his 
son? He was convinced it would be a son. 

For the first time in his life the desire was 
there. He was resolved to try. She was 
anxious and willing to help him, and so were 
the people of the After Care Association; the 
rest depended mainly upon himself. No 
definite promise of work had been made to 
him—after all, there were the men with no 
‘records’ behind them to be considered— 
but he had hopes, really bright hopes. His 
Unofficial Visitor, who for months had come 
to see him in his cell of nights, when he was 
not at some class, had been opening the way 
for him. An employer who knew all his 
history—he had insisted upon that himself— 
was willing to give him an interview. He 
must not fail this time. 

The alternative, you ask? Well, he has 
been no angel, and has had more than one 
chance—unlike some. There remains little 
for him but the grim vista of year after year 
in some prison, and no privileges make that 
worth while, if one comes to think of it. 


Oxford 


Where stone is peace and peace is stone, 
Time no thief but generous donor, 
All his charities are shown. 
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Where gargoyles stage immortal mime, 
Wisdom talks but knows it vain, 
Passing as the steeple's chime. 
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Crossing the Frontier 





ALOYSIUS GREENGLITE 


‘Om of the signs of mediocrity of mind,’ 
says La Bruyére, ‘is the habit of always 
telling stories.’ Well, I have told a number of 
stories in my time, but this is an absolutely 
true one—one I have not told before. And 
perhaps it is not so mediocre at that; at 
least, | hope my readers will not find it so. 

In my sixty-odd years of life I have had 
many varying adventures, some of which have 
been chronicled elsewhere, but the experience 
of crossing the border between the United 
States and Canada, without a passport, was 
perhaps as exciting as any—to me at any 
rate. 

After serving in the British Army for over 
four and a half years during the First World 
War, I had, some time after the Armistice, 
sailed to the United States, and, having been 
fairly successful there, returned to England a 
few years later. Finding very little improve- 
ment in trade in Britain, I resolved, about the 
middle of 1927, to return to the United States, 
where my old and well-paid job awaited me 
again. But I found that, owing to the quota 


regulations of emigration, I would have to 
wait a considerable time before I could go, 
and as this did not suit my book I 1 
that through Canada would be the best way. 
I knew the seriousness and the danger in 
breaking the American immigration laws, and, 
although I had not the remotest idea how it 
was going to be done, I chanced my luck, and 
for Canada I embarked. 


ARRIVED in Montreal, which is no great 
distance from the actual border as distances 
count in that part of the world, but I soon dis- 
covered that there was not the slightest chance 
of getting over anywhere near there without 
a passport. I found that numbers of men 
were being smuggled over at various points, 
chiefly by bootleggers—this being at the 
height of Prohibition—but from what I could 
gather this was not a very desirable way of 
gaining entry. There were tales of several 
cases of parties being ferried across the border 
lakes in old barges towed by a motor-boat at a 
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high charge, payable in advance, and when 
detected by a Prohibition patrol the * evidence,’ 
both human and intoxicating, was cut adrift 
and sunk. Life was cheap evidently in this 
sideline to rum-running. 

I found also that it was impossible to enter 
either by car or train, owing to the close 
scrutiny of passports. Therefore I decided to 
play a lone hand and try the less frequented 
parts of the border. I was prepared to rough 
it. My experiences as a sergeant-major in the 
trenches of France and amongst the hills of 
Macedonia for a number of years, and my 
training later, as an officer cadet, in map- 
reading and reconnaissance, made the prospect 
casicr 

After long consideration and careful plan- 
ning, | mapped out what I thought seemed the 
nost convenient route, and one fine morning 
| stored my belongings for future transit and 
set out. With about a hundred dollars, my 
shaving tackle, a toothbrush, a few handker- 
chiefs, and a map in my pocket, I took train 
to a point about a hundred and twenty miles 
southwest of Montreal, put up for the night 
in a small village some cight miles from the 
boundary, and, next morning, struck out for 
the road leading to where the map showed the 
borderline to be. 


I had gone only a little distance when I saw 


a commotion at a level-crossing. A number 
of vigilantes, under a sheriff, were interrogat- 
ing all passers-by, and, as I was not in the 
mood to be interviewed by anyone just then, I 
changed my course and made off down a side- 
lane. 


FTER going a mile or so, a man passing 
‘ in a small motor-lorry accosted me and 
asked, surprisingly, if I required a lift. I 
accepted so as to allay any suspicion, and after 
some conversation discovered to my great 
delight that he was an Englishman. As 
nothing was to be gained by further secrecy I 
confided in him and asked his advice. He told 
me that I had not a ghost of a chance of getting 
over in that locality, the border being patrolled 
by both United States troopers and Canadian 
Mounted Police. In addition, all roads were 
scoured by motor-cycle. In fact, he said, I 
had picked the worst spot on the boundary. 
However, he promised to drop me a mile or 
so away from the line and give me a few 
directions that might help me, for which | 
agreed to pay him. 
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My new friend was very talkative and 
entertained me with many yarns connected 
with bootlegging. One struck me as rather 
remarkable. It related to operations on the 
coast of New Jersey. The rum-runners there, 
it appeared, were very highly organised, and 
on one section of the coast they had installed 
a pipeline to convey the liquor from the rum 
boats to camouflaged bungalows on the shore, 
where large tanks were installed. This | 
scarcely believed at the time, but recently, by 
a remarkable coincidence, I read in the 
London Daily Express particulars of a similar 
happening, which had just been divulged by a 
retired bootlegger of the Prohibition era when 
in the law-court on another charge of more 
recent occurrence, and of distinctly different 
character. Evidently Pluto was not so new as 
we thought it was in the late war! Possibly 
it was from the bootlegging pipeline that the 
idea came. It was this news item that re- 
minded me of my own experiences with 
bootleggers so many years ago and prompted 
me to write down this story now. However, 
to continue. 

As we rode along, my friend told me of a 
murder that had taken place on the road early 
that morning, and pointed out the spot where 
the body had been found. This had been a 
particularly cold-blooded affair. A man and 
a woman had chartered a taxi some miles 
away the night before and instructed the 
driver to make for the border. At this 
particular point the man had shot the driver, 
robbed him of all his cash, and thrown his 
body in a ditch. He then took the wheel and 
drove to the boundary, but was turned back 
by the police owing to having no passport. An 
hour or so before I passed the spot, the body 
had been discovered and the police were 
scouting the district fur the murderer. This 
explained the commotion at the level-crossing, 
and was a stroke of bad luck for me, as I 
certainly did not wish to be mixed up with any 
officers of the law just then. 

We made our way down a narrow side-road, 
parallel with, and about a mile from, the 
boundary, and, after going several miles, we 
came to a narrow lane overhung with trees. 
We then stopped and my guide told me that 
this was as far as he cared to go. He must 
have traversed this road often before, but it 
did not strike me until afterwards that he was 
a rum-runner’s agent himself and that many 
a load of liquor had probably been run over 
the line by him at this particular point. It 





appeared that he did not care to be seen here 
in broad daylight, and he instructed me to 
make my way down the lane for a mile or so, 
cross a railway-track, and I would come to a 
wooden shack fixed up as a general store. 
When I arrived there, I was to ask for the 
proprietor, whose name he gave me, get him 
to change my Canadian money for American, 
and he would show me the best way to continue 
the journey. I thanked my guide, gave him a 
few dollars as agreed, and set off. 


HE lane turned and twisted and was quite 

dark in places, but at last I reached the 
shack. Outside were two motor-cars. In one 
was a wornan, and packed in the backs of 
both cars were suspicious-looking packages 
and bundles. The woman stared at me very 
hard, but taking no notice I walked into the 
building. Behind a rough counter was a 
motherly-looking woman, and standing inside 
the doorway a tall man, evidently the owner of 
one of the cars. 

As I entered, the conversation appeared to 
stop, and the two looked at me curiously, as if 
I had dropped from the clouds. I had spruced 
myself up a little by rubbing the dust from my 
shoes and clothes before getting to the shack, 
and, being tolerably well dressed, and with 
my straw-hat tilted at the back of my head, I 
tried to give the impression that I was merely 
having a walk round to view the neighbour- 
hood. At this time I did not know whether I 
was in Canada or the States, as I had passed no 
boundary notices of any description. 

Being thirsty, I looked round the store and 
asked the woman if she had anything to drink. 
It was about the worst thing I could have said. 
It struck me afterwards that, although I was 
breaking the law and felt a bit uneasy, they 
were evidently in a worse position than myself, 
and probably took me to be a Prohibition 
officer. When I mentioned ‘drink,’ the 
woman's face set hard, and she replied: 
‘Certainly not.’ I said with a smile: ‘A 
soft drink, I mean.’ ‘No,’ answered the 
woman, ‘we are sold out, and there is no 
delivery till next week.’ The man edged 
round, closed the door, and stood against 
it. I thought quickly: A general store— 
miles from anywhere—and no customers to 
sell to. Then I began to see the light. This 
was a depot where the Canadian rum-runners 
met the American bootleggers to exchange 
Canadian and Scotch whisky for American 
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dollars, and I knew enough'about these opera- 
tions to realise that life did not amount to 
much when snoopy guys butted in. 

Seeing the man's hand moving to his gun- 
pocket, I quickly said: ‘You have got me 
wrong, friends,’ and putting on as bold a front 
as possible, I turned to the woman and 
inquired if she sold cigarettes. She nodded, 
and, placing a 25-cent piece on the counter, 
I asked for a packet of Guinea Gold, a brand 
then sold extensively in Canada at 15 cents. 
She looked round the shelves and said 
sullenly: ‘I have only Camels and Lucky 
Strike.’ These are American cigarettes, sold 
at that time in the States at 15 cents and in 
Canada at 25 cents. *Give me Camels then,’ 
I said. She handed me the packet and 10 
cents change. I tried hard not to show 
surprise, but I knew then that I was in the 
United States. 


S there was no sign of the shack-keeper | 
had been advised to ask for, I thought it 
policy to push on. I made slowly for the door, 
the man without a word moving away to let 
me pass. I was in a fix now, not knowing 
which way to go, and I stood a while lighting 
a cigarette and weighing up the position. 
There were two lanes, both leading more or 
less in the opposite direction from which I had 
come, so I decided to take the one that 
appeared the least used and chance it. 

I strolled off, and after going a hundred 
yards or so looked back to see the people of 
the shack—on the steps now—watching me 
closely. When I had gone about half-a-mile, 
a car coming from the opposite direction, and 
containing a man and a woman, stopped 
within a few yards of me, suddenly turned 
round with much difficulty in the narrow lane, 
and made off back in the direction from which 
they had come. 

I tramped another mile or so, when they 
came along again, this time passing me, the 
man shouting pleasantly *‘Good-day.’ I 
raised my hat and replied *‘Good-day,” and 
after getting a few hundred yards further 
looked back to find that they had stopped and 
that both had their noses pressed to the rear 
window of the car. Evidently these people 
had the same suspicions as the first—namely, 
that I was a Prohibition officer, and they were 
probably making for the place I had just left, 
to take over some of the supplies I had seen in 
the other cars. What I suppose made them 
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80 suspicious was to see a man on foot in such 
a wild place, it being very unusual, as a matter 
of fact, to meet a pedestrian on any country 
road whether in the States or Canada since 
Ford flooded the country with flivvers. They 
probably thought I was one of a Prohibition 
group who had left a car close by and had 
split up to scout in different directions for 
suspects carrying liquor. 

I had to smile to myself. Here was I, 
dodging the law, and up to now everyone I 
had met had evidently taken me to be an officer 
of the law. The only difference was that had 
they met a real Prohibition officer it would 
have meant an exchange of a considerable 
amount of cash as graft, or an arrest and sub- 
sequent imprisonment, or perhaps a shooting 
match and a headline in the American papers, 
say: ‘2044 now killed this year in enforcing 
Prohibition." Had / met a border patrol, or an 
immigration officer, it would have meant six 
months on Ellis Island for me, and deporta- 
tion back to England. 


Arts I was out of sight of the car I sat 
down, took out my map and tried to 
discover where I was, and, with the assistance 
of my watch and the sun, found I was about 


two miles inside the boundary and well in the 
danger zone for being apprehended. 

I set my course for the first town I had 
intended making for, crossing ploughed 
fields, and, keeping well away from the main 
roads, I at last came to a lane leading to 
my first objective, and calculated that with 
another few miles’ walk I would reach there. 
I made my way down the lane to where it 
joined another lane leading both left and 
right. | was about to consult my map again 
when I caught sight of a large sign. The 
message it conveyed took my breath away. 
It read: “ALL PERSONS REPORT TO 
U.S. IMMIGRATION OFFICE,’ and a large 
painted hand pointed to the right. 

This was a set-back. I looked up and down 
the lane and could see no sign of a building of 
any descrip‘ion. Thought I, this takes some 
considering. If I go where the hand points to 
I will certainly be in trouble, so I sat down on 
the grass verge for a while and thought the 
whole thing out. It struck me as queer that a 
sign of this sort should be put up in such an 
out-of-the-way place, as in the last three hours 
I had met only five persons, and they were 
certainly not concerned with immigration 
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laws. I thought that anyone using this lane to 
enter the United States would evidently be 
trying to avoid the main roads, where pass- 
ports would have to be shown on demand, and 
they would not be likely to go in the direction 
the hand pointed to. Now, fortunately, I had 
a pretty good knowledge of the practices of 
American G-men and other officials, and I 
came to the conclusion that the sign was a 
trap. It occurred to me that anyone trying to 
avoid the passport examiners, and seeing this 
sign, would immediately proceed in the 
opposite direction, where probably the im- 
migration office, if it existed at all, really was, 
and not in the direction the hand pointed to. 
This would save the first lane being patrolled 
and the immigration law breaker would walk 
right into the hands of the authorities. 

My conclusions must have been correct, as, 
putting on a bold face, but with a fair amount 
of wind-up, I walked above three miles in the 
direction the hand pointed to, and did not 
meet a soul or see any building. At last I 
reached the fringe of the village I was making 
for, after a long roundabout tramp. I cleaned 
myself up again, bringing the handkerchiefs | 
carried into good use, and strolled into the 
centre of the village. The bells of the little tin 
church were ringing, the villagers were turning 
out for evening service, and, as I passed, the 
minister stood on the steps surrounded by 
about a dozen of his flock, who all stared at 
me as if I were a curiosity. Jauntily, puffing a 
cigarette, my hat back, and my hands in my 
pockets, I strolled along as if I could have 
purchased the place. 

Arriving at the end of the only street, I 
asked the proprietor of the village stores, who 
was closing for the night, if | could buy a meal 
anywhere. He said ‘No,’ but if 1 wanted a 
drink I could get one at his pump in the yard. 
Gunga Din's water-bag had nothing on the 
several pints of fluid I swallowed. 

I pushed on to a railway-station by a level- 
crossing, hoping to get a train to Malone, a 
fairly large town I had planned to get to first, 
but found that the last train for the night had 
left an hour before. I was too tired to walk 
any further, so asked one of the villagers if 
there was anywhere I could put up for the 
night, only to find that there was no accom- 
modation for travellers. I then strolled to a 
public garage I had noticed when coming in, 
made a big song to the proprietor of having 
missed the last train back to Malone, and could 
he get me a taxi, but again there was nothing 
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doing. One of the hangers-on at the garage, 
however, offered to drive me in, after apologis- 
ing for the condition of his broken-down car. 
I made terms with him, and inside another 
hour I was in Malone, a town with railway 
connections all over the States. I changed my 
Canadian money and had my first meal for 
sixteen hours, then made for the station 
immediately afterwards, as I was not yet out 
of the danger zone. I examined the timetable 
to find the longest distance I could put in that 
night, discovered that there was a train leaving 
in half-an-hour that would take me to Lake 
Placid, about cighty miles away, and got on 
board with a sigh of relief. 

I arrived about 2 a.m., and after four hours’ 
sleep at a small hotel, took train for Albany, 
caught the night-boat down the Hudson River, 
sailed a hundred and sixty miles to within a 
short}distance of the Statue of Liberty, and 


three days later was back on my old job 
and lost among the millions of New York 
City. 


UCH was the end of that little adventure, 

and, although I continued to do well in 
the States, two years later I was caught out 
badly in the Wall Street crash of 1929, and 
when I became one of the sixteen million un- 
employed, by June 1930, and businesses in 
America were busting all over the place, I 
decided to return to my native land. This, 
however, was not so easy. It was only by 
signing as an able seaman on a British tramp- 
steamer and calling at ports in Brazil and the 
Argentine that I arrived_finally in England, 
three months later. 

But that is another story. And perhaps La 
Bruyére may have been right after all. 


Exploring the Bottom of the World 


To-day and To-morrow in Antarctica 


LANGSTON DAY 


HAT is said to be the best-equipped 
expedition ever to set out for the polar 
regions left London for the Antarctic in 
November 1949. It was an Anglo-Scandi- 
navian expedition. It has been staying in 
Queen Maud Land for three winters and will 
return in April of this year. 
Queen Maud Land, which lies roughly south 
of South Africa, was discovered by Norwegian 
explorers in’ 1930, and nine years later it was 


claimed by Norwegian royal decree. Mean- 
while, in 1938-39, a German expedition 
sponsored by Hitler set out on a catapult- 
ship with two Dornier flying-boats, flew over 
parts of Queen Maud Land, dropped swastika 
flags, and claimed 135,000 square miles for 
the Fatherland. This claim was, of course, 
never admitted by the Allies; but photo- 
gtaphs taken by the expedition and published 
in 1942 showed an oasis free from ice and 
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snow. Was it possible, scientists asked, that 
there might be animals, perhaps even human 
beings, in the heart of this unknown continent? 

In spite of a score of expeditions during the 
last hundred and cight years, in spite even of 
the great American expedition led by Admiral 
Byrd in 1947, we have scarcely scratched the 
surface of Antarctica. Literally millions of 
square miles have never yet been seen by 
human eyes. What may eventually be dis- 
covered in the heart of these trackless wastes 
is anyone's guess. With modern aircraft and 
batteries of powerful new instruments in- 
vented during the War it will not be long before 
we find out 

Byrd's mighty expedition of thirteen ships 
of the American Navy manned by 4000 men 
was the first large-scale attempt to encircle 
and explore the continent. Byrd had a 
10,000 horse-power ice-breaker, a submarine, 
and an aircraft-carrier with six big Douglas 
planes aboard. The other ships and many 
more planes were split up into different task- 
forces. The planes were fitted with skis and 
*jato bottles’ for a rocket-propelled take-off; 
they carried the marvellous trimetrogon 
acrial cameras, developed during the War, 
which make possible a thousandfold increase 
of speed and show the landscape in stereo- 
scopic detail. There was a helicopter for 
spotting ahead of the ships, and a magneto- 
meter, one of the most closely-guarded secrets 
of the War, to map the geological formations 
under the ice-cap. 

In a few weeks of good flying weather the 
airmen explored an area half as large as the 
United States, of which 340,000 square miles 
had never been seen before. They recon- 
noitred 75,000 square miles of ocean where 
no ship had ever sailed and mapped about 
5400 miles of coastline. Ten new mountain- 
ranges were placed on the map, some of them 
with peaks rivalling the Himalayan giants, and 
enormous glaciers previously unknown were 
discovered and photographed. Two startling 
finds were the biggest bay in the world, 20,000 
square miles in extent, and a large ice-free 
region of lakes behind the Shackleton Shelf 
Ice 


HIS bare recital gives only the shadowiest 
idea of the wonders which Byrd, a poet 

at heart, tried to describe on his return. Most 
of the flights in which he himself took part set 
off from Little America in the Ross Sea. One 
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cloudless day he flew into the land of mystery 
beyond the South Pole and returned between 
the Wade and Beardmore glaciers along an 
‘avenue of frozen rainbows.’ To east and 
west were enormous mountain-peaks, some 
coal-black, others brick-red, while others, 
again, looked like titanic frozen waterfalls, 
reflecting the sun in an indescribable complex 
of colours. 

Another day Byrd flew over a never-ending 
succession of mountain-ranges, which looked 
as if they were suspended in the substrato- 
sphere. ‘They were cities of enchantment,” 
Byrd wrote, ‘steepled cathedrals, and glitter- 
ing palaces of infinite cold where dwelt the 
monarchs of the dark vastnesses of space.’ 
There was one region where a series of isolated 
mountains were stratified with multicoloured 
rocks like the Grand Canyon of Colorado, only 
on a very much grander scale. And above 
ice-free valleys hung, suspended like silver 
ribbons, thousand-foot waterfalls frozen in 
mid-air! 

Flying over the west coast, Commander 
Hawkes discovered the greatest glacier ever 
seen, surpassing even the Beardmore and 
Wade glaciers in wild scenic beauty. The 
glacier is a tremendous river of ice flowing 
through gaps in the mountains down to the 
Ross Shelf. Frequently it drops as much as 
100 feet or more in a few feet of horizontal 
distance. 

Other task-forces mapped thousands of 
miles of coastline, transforming panoramas of 
mirages seen by earlier explorers into solid 
rock and ice. In many cases the air-photos 
showed that the real coastline bore little re- 
semblance to the dotted lines of the geo- 
graphers. Early in February a flying-boat of 
the western group, exploring the Queen Mary 
coast, saw to its astonishment a great oasis of 
blue and green lakes surrounded by brown 
hills, and a few days later the airmen landed 
their craft on one of these lakes. 

Here in the midst of frozen deserts is 300 
square miles of reddish-brown rock and ice- 
free water containing countless billions of 
alge and a few birds of undetermined species ; 
here, warmed by some mysterious source, is a 
perfect base for future explorers. Further 
oases on a smaller scale—all the oases were 
to be explored by the Anglo-Scandinavian 
expedition—were found along the uncharted 
coast of Queen Maud Land by airmen who 
flew over an extraordinary unknown ice-shelf 
with glittering blue precipices. On the way 
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back they saw an immense new range of 
mountains, which Byrd thinks may link up 
with a still vaster range, perhaps the loftiest 
in the world. 

It is clear from these results achieved in a 
few weeks that it is only a matter of time 
before the whole of Antarctica is explored, at 
all events from the air. What is its value to a 
modern nation? 


Aoccanens to the Wegener theory of 
continental drift, these regions once 
formed part of the neighbouring continents 
of Africa, Australia, and South America. 
Some people believe that under the ice-cap 
there are gold-mines rivalling those of the 
Rand. There may also be uranium. But 
since the ice-cap is anything up to a mile thick, 
mining would be a difficult process even if 
atomic energy were used to dislodge the ice. 

There are immense deposits of coal, but 
whether it would pay to work the seams is 
another matter. The presence of coal is of 
great interest, because it shows that the Great 
Frozen South once possessed a temperate 
climate. Buried in the coal-seams, im- 
prisoned in the rocks, there may be fossils of 
creatures unknown to geology. One of the 
special objects of the Anglo-Scandinavian 
expedition was to bore down into the ice-cap 
and find out what lies below. 

Of more immediate value are the whales 
and seals. That strange little creature, the 
furry seal, was remorselessly hunted and 
killed until it became extinct. However, there 
still remain the Ross seal, with a bloated 
neck like a pouter-pigeon’s; the crab-eater, 
which swallows gravel to assist the digestion 
of shellfish; the fierce sea-leopard, which 
attacks and devours other species of seal; 
and the Weddell seal, which can grunt, bark, 
and trill like a bullfinch. The whales are even 
more valuable, for in the Ross Sea are found 
the world’s biggest blue whales. Some of 
these sportive monsters, which gambol and 
leap 20 feet into the air, are as much as 
100 feet long. 

There have been proposals to turn 
Antarctica into a world health-resort and 
sanatorium. It has unique attractions. The 
temperature is nearly always below freezing- 
point and cosmic radiation is far more 
intense than at the Equator; consequently 
the air is like champagne and practically 
aseptic. Asia, our loftiest inhabited con- 


tinent, has a mean height ‘of about 3200 feet, 
but Antarctica has an average elevation of 
6500 feet. it is by far the healthiest continent 
in the world. 

Even ten years ago the idea of transporting 
visitors to, say, Graham Land by air was 
hardly practicable, but the long-distance air- 
liners of to-day could easily cross the southern 
seas in safety and service a settlement. The 
Russians and the Canadians have shown how 
Arctic territory can be developed with modern 
building materials and equipment. The 
perennial gales in Artarctica harnessed to 
steel windmills, such as are now being used 
to reinforce the Grid in Great Britain, could 
provide limitless power. In _ cold-proof 
hospitals and hotels invalids could remain 
warm in bad weather and recover their 
health in the perpetual daylight and sun- 
light of summer. 

But the real value of Antarctica cannot be 
measured in terms of heat, light, and baro- 
metric pressure. The region has a unique 
psychological effect, more potent by far than 
anything which is found elsewhere. Here, 
where the air is so still on calm days that the 
voices of men can be heard clearly a mile 
away and the breathing of whales is audible 
seven miles distant, is scenery of awful 
splendour, scenery so different from that of 
other lands that it might belong to another 


In Antarctica there are mirages as delicate 
as painted dreams, luminous clouds lovelier 
than rainbows, mock suns and mock moons 
born of the light that filters through veils of 
tiny crystals, ice-flowers in gardens of frozen 
geometry, ice-caves like the enchanted palaces 
in fairy-tales. Even time itself is on a grander 
scale. The sunsets, more wonderful by far 
than those of habitable lands, last for days; 
and to crown all there are the Southern 
Lights, fans of multicoloured electric flame 
wavering against ghostly curtains of violet, 
which have filled many an explorer with awe 
and made him forget the deathly cold and 
fatigue. 

Above all, there is a feeling which borders 
on the mystical. Here in a world of godlike 
purity and immensity men have felt them- 
selves in close touch with the mainspring of 
the cosmos, in harmony with some great 
unseen power which orders the universe. 
Explorers like Byrd have gone to the Antarctic 
to escape from the complexities of life, and 
they have found eternal peace. 
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Journey into the Past 


A Strange Link with the ‘ Birkenhead’ 





HUGH STOKER 


N a clear, starry night just one hundred 

years ago a British ship was rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope with all sails set, the 
bellying canvas filled by a fair breeze from the 
south-east. Everything aboard was as it 
should be, and, save for the steady pacing of 
the officer of the watch on the bridge, there 
was no sound to be heard except the quict 
breathing of the ship herself—the creaking of 
blocks and cordage, the murmur of spars and 
timbers, and, away for'ard, the splatter and 
thwack as the graceful bow carved its way 
through the ever-restless Indian Ocean. 

Suddenly, though, in less time than it took 
the officer of the watch to catch his breath, 
there came disaster—the proud vessel had 
struck a submerged rock. There was a sound 
of rending timbers, and for a brief instant the 
ship seemed to those on board her to be trying 
to leap out of the water. Then, almost as 
quickly, but with an awful quietness, she 
began to settle, at the same time heeling over 
violently as her splintered hull slid from off the 
reef that had proved her undoing. 

The ill-fated vessel was the troopship 
Birkenhead, which foundered off the South 
African coast in February 1852. So well 
known is the immortal story of her end that 
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little more need be written about it. Colonel 
Seton, who was in command of the troops on 
board, paraded his men on deck while the 
women and children got away in the ship's two 
boats, and, in all, about four hundred men 
were drowned that night. Later it was learned 
that not one soldier broke ranks until the 
decks were awash, and then only when the 
Colonel gave the order permitting every man 
to fend for himself. It was a story of gallantry 
that was destined to send a thrill of pride 
throughout the English-speaking world, and 
under somewhat unusual circumstances it was 
recalled to my mind several years ago—in the 
early part of 1941, to be precise. 


T the time when my tale begins I was a 
member of the R.A.F. on a fortnight’s 
leave from the aerodrome at Oudtshoorn, in 
the Little Karroo, and I had as my companion 
a South African Air Force corporal called 
Van Rensberg, usually known simply as Van. 
Having been a keen cyclist back in England, I 
had persuaded my friend Van to accompany 
me on a cycling-cum-camping tour of the Cape 
Province. Thus the second night of our leave 
found us bivouacked on the cliffs near the 





eastern outskirts of Hermanus, that lovely 
little fishing village where the surf always 
thunders and the mountains lying directly 
behind act as a trap for the sub-tropical sun. 
Near by, our two bicycles, with limp and empty 
pannier-bags, stood propped against a granite 
boulder, the crystalline surface of which 
sparkled gemlike in the flickering light of our 
camp-fire. 

We were cach smoking a final pipe by the 
fireside before turning in, feeling rather like a 
couple of characters that had strayed out of 
something by Somerset Maugham. Seated in 
silence, we listened to the crickets chirping 
among the boulders piled all around us in a 
natural windbreak; to the murmuring of the 
surf washing up against the foot of the cliffs; 
to the sighing of a near-by suikerbos, the 
leaves of which trembled before the suspicion 
of a south-east trade-wind. A moon, like a 
twisted sneer, was just rising above the crest 
of the mountains, casting its first cold light on 
to the phosphorescent sea. Some thirty miles 
across the bay lay Danger Point, with its 
flashing lighthouse. 

I regarded Danger Point, which was barely 
discernible as a thin black smudge against the 
starlit horizon, with some interest, for it was 
to be our objective the following day. We 
were going to try to reach it by a method which 
we felt convinced had never been attempted 
before—by cycling along the forty-mile sweep 
of surf-beaten sand which fringed the bay. 

Van and I finished our pipes almost to- 
gether, and settling down in our sleeping-bags, 
one on either side of the fire, we both mumbled 
a drowsy ‘Good-night.” The last thing I saw 
before I closed my eyes was the range 
of mountains brooding over the lights of 
Hermanus village, hunched like a group of 
natives squatting by the dying embers of a 
camp-fire. 


EXT morning we had cooked and eaten 
our breakfast and got under way before 
the village had quite shaken off the shadows 
of the mountains. We had not gone more 
than a couple of miles before the mountains 
and cliffs and rocks gave way to a glorious 
reach of sand, backed by swelling dunes, 
which stretched away in a great silvery scimitar 
as far as the eye could see. Near the fringe of 
the surf, where the sand was moist and firm, 
the going was perfect, and, despite a bit of a 
head-wind, we began to make good time. 


JOURNEY INTO THE PAST 


As we pedalled along, Van began to tell me 
something of the history of this stretch of 
coast, and it was then that I first learned that 
we were approaching the scene of the disaster 
to the Birkenhead. The lighthouse on Danger 
Point had, according to Van, been erected as 
a direct result of the tragedy. Farther on 
around the coast lay Cape Agulhas, the most 
southerly point on the African continent. 
“We'll camp there to-night, man,’ Van said, 
adding with a laugh: ‘Ach, who knows—we 
may even see the Flying Dutchman. The 
moon is in its first quarter.’ 

Before long the sun began to turn on the 
heat, and item by item we started to thrust our 
clothing into our panniers. Soon we had 
whittled our apparel down to shoes, shorts, 
and sunglasses. Even the salt sea-spray, which 
the sou’-caster tore off the tops of the surf- 
capped combers, seemed uncomfortably warm 
as it settled on our bodies. The sands ahead 
of us began to shimmer in the heat. 

‘What's that?’ Van exclaimed suddenly, as 
through the heat-haze the distant figure of a 
man bubbled up, grotesquely distorted. 
Whoever it was was walking towards us, and 
as the distance between us lessened the 
stranger's body began to assume more normal 
proportions 


E man turned out to be a strandlooper—a 

coloured beachcomber, one who shared 
the food of the gulls. As we drew together he 
treated us to a yellow-fanged smile and de- 
lightedly showed us what looked like an out- 
size piece of offal reposing in the cupped 
palms of his hands. To him, no doubt, it 
represented an extremely tasty morsel, and we 
tried to hide our natural repugnance and share 
his enthusiasm. Then Van began to speak to 
the man in Afrikaans. With my limited know- 
ledge of the language I was able only to get the 
gist of the conversation, but it seemed to be of 
shipwreck, and before long I realised that Van 
was asking the coloured man if he had heard 
tell of the wreck of the Birkenhead. 

Before Van had finished speaking, the 
strandlooper turned about and indicated that 
we should follow him. This we did, wheeling 
our cycles until the going became too difficult 
in the loose sand among the dunes, when we 
propped them up against each other to await 
our return. 

Eventually our guide brought us to what, 
for want of a more suitable word, I shall call a 
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hut. Actually, it was nothing more than a 
clump of closely-growing shrubs cunningly 
interlaced to form what must have been an 
almost waterproof thatch. Driftwood planks 
and flattened petrol-tins were spread over this 
diminutive abode to give the interior more 
protection from the elements, which can be 
extremely vicious on Occasions on that bit of 
coast 

The coloured man indicated the entrance 
of the hut and I lowered myself on to my 
haunches and peered in. I sprang up again 
with a gasp, and then felt somewhat ashamed 
at having done so, for I had found myself 
gazing into the most repulsive face I have ever 
seen. It was that of an incredibly old and 
filthy coloured woman. I shall refrain from 
further description 


AN took my place at the entrance of the 
hut and, husky Afrikaner that he was, 
seemed quite unmoved by what he saw. He 
squatted there for a while in silence before 
speaking to the old woman at some length in 
Afrikaans. * Verstaan jy?’ he eventually con- 
cluded, quite gently. ‘Do you understand?’ 
I started as, from inside the hut, there came 

a thin, quavering: ‘Ja, baas, ek verstaan.” 


Then tumbled out of the old crone’s lips a 


long and very befuddled story— but none the 
less an obviously quite authentic one—of how 
one night the Birkenhead had ripped her hull 
wide open on a submerged rock. The old 
woman said that she had been about seven 
years old at the time, and had helped her 
mother nurse the women and children who 
had landed by lifeboat upon that very stretch 
of sand. Some men also were saved, she said, 
mostly strong swimmers who were able to 
make use of the set of the waves and came 
ashore with the surf, or who clung to buoyant 
pieces of wreckage. Not many were as 
fortunate as this, however, for the sharks were 
plentiful thereabouts. 

Warming to her theme, she went on to tell 
us how the coloured folk in the district had 
been accused of looting the bodies which were 
later washed up on the shore, because many 
of them lacked their fingers when eventually 
found by the authorities, and it had looked to 
them as though the temptation to take posses- 
sion of the officers’ gold signet-rings had 


proved too much for the strandloopers of that 
time. Later, however, it was proved that the 
fingers had been lost when the men, becoming 
exhausted, had tried to gain a few seconds’ 
rest by hanging on to the gunwales of the 
already overladen boats, and their crews, 
being under the impression that they were 
trying to clamber aboard, had struck out at 
them with knife and axe. Naturally, the old 
woman averred, blood thus spilt into the sea 
would make a killer of any shark. 


FTER exhausting the old woman's store 
of hazy information, Van rose from his 
haunches and bade her farewell. In silence we 
returned to our bicycles and continued our 
ride along the sands to Danger Point, and then 
by way of an old ox-wagon trail to Cape 
Agulhas. 

We arrived at the spot where Van had 
planned to camp, just as the sun like a fiery 
orange was dipping into the saffron-tinted sea. 
We watched it in awe, quite expecting to see a 
hissing cloud of steam appear on the horizon 
as the great aerial bonfire was doused. Then 
Van reminded me how quickly darkness fell 
in those latitudes and we began to gather 
wood for our fire. 

That night we were lulled into a state of 
delicious drowsiness by the sound of the sea. 
Great rollers, flecked with moonlight, came 
surging in at the speed of an express-train, 
with all the power of the mighty Indian Ocean 
behind them. They boomed and roared as 
they pounded against the foot of the cliffs; 
hissed and sighed as they fell back again 
defeated. 

Although from the depths of our sleeping- 
bags we gazed more than once through the 
flying sparks of our camp-fire and out over 
the moonlit waters, Van and I never saw the 
Flying Dutchman, nor caught a glimpse of 
that gentleman's spectral ship. Nevertheless, 
remembering the old woman's story, and hear- 
ing the cries of a family of seals borne up over 
the cliff-top on the kelp-scented breeze, we 
could not help feeling that perhaps ours might 
not be the only souls abroad on Cape Agulhas 
that night. We felt that we had outwitted 
Time and taken a ride back into the Past— 
and when one gets feelings like that anything 
may happen! 


a 





Old Willy and the 
Orange-Box 





STANLEY 


VER been to Fiddlevale? Oh, I suppose 

y’ ave. There's few in t’ West Riding that 
‘aven’t. *The Venice of Yorkshire’ they call 
it, don’t they? Nice old-world village. Lovely 
lake winding along t’ valley. Tha can get a 
punt and float along, past all t’ imitation 
Venetian buildings and through t’ arches 
sticking up from t’ bottom o’ t’ lake. Fair 
grand. Then there's that café—reight in t’ 
middle o’ t’ lake. Used to be a deserted farm. 
Now, of course, tha can get a grand siap-up 
feed there, from old Mrs Tomkins. 

"Course, it’s lake that's t’ attraction in 
Fiddlevale. There's nowt in t’ village itself, 
except t’ Institute; tha must a’ noticed that. 
I suppose tha’d say it’s just like any other 
village institute. But, by gum, it took some 
getting! 

If tha looks closely, near t' doorway, tha'll 
see a plaque there. It says: ‘In loving memory 
of Bert Higgins and George Brown. Also, 
Willy Braithewaite, who’s insight made it 
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possible.’ Tha’ll notice a blank space beneath 
this, as if some more names are to go on. 
And so they are—some day. There'll be old 
Mrs Tomkins, for one, and Farmer Weston 
and the Rector, to name two more. Mind, 
Willy Braithewaite was the chap. It was ‘im 
what ‘made it possible,” as they put it. 
"Is ‘insight.’ 


ENTY years ago, in 1932, it was. There 
were no lake then: no gas, nor electric, 
nor even a bus service. Nay, they'd onny just 
managed to ‘ack a road to t’ next village. 
Mind you, long afore that, they’d been 
socially minded in Fiddlevale. They weren't 
backward, or owt. It were as far back as 1912 
that they first started talking about building 
an Institute. They set up a committee and 
started saving like mad. "Course, it wor an 
‘artbreaking job. Even in them days it took 
a good few shillings to build an Institute. 
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Then, t’fust World War came. H'm! That 
botched it up. They wor ‘anding out right 
and left for various appeals, and, be t' time 
War wor ower, they'd ‘ardly owt left in t 
kitty. It wor just like starting all ower again, 
except that t' prices ‘ad gone barmy. Still, 
they kept on. Now and again they'd ‘ave a 
Sale of Work or a White Elephant Whist 
Drive—until they got ambitious and organised 
a Garden Féte. 

That wor in "32. Main ones on t' com- 
mittee then were Mrs Tomkins, Farmer 
Weston, t' Rector, and Old Willy Braithe- 
waite. Willy wor near on eighty then. ‘Ee'd 
been a mere lad of sixty when it all began. 
Poor Bert Higgins and George Brown had 
already passed on, without ever secing signs 
of an Institute. 

T’ Rector and Mrs Tomkins were t' leading 
lights in planning t' Garden Féte. They were 
going to plunge and rent a marquee and all 
sorts of trimmings. T’ Rector ‘andled all t’ 
publicity. "Ee got some grand posters done 
at Sunday School, and they stuck "em up at 
all t’ villages near by. Farmer Weston offered 
his motor-lorry to be used for fetching and 
carrying all t' folks from round about, free of 
charge. Mrs Tomkins was to be responsible 
for catering—she knows ‘ow to bake, does 
that lass!—and Willy Braithewaite was . . . well, 
Willy did what ‘ee could, like. "Ee volunteered 
to take tickets and such as that. "Ee wor very 
sprightly, wor Willy. 

"Course, they wor ‘aving t' Féte down in t’ 
valley. It wor too big for any garden. They'd 
lashed quite a bit o’ money out, but there was 
a fair bit in t kitty by this time. 


HE great day arrived, as they say in books 
and, with it, the ‘eaviest rainfall that 
‘ad ever been known in them parts. Shocking, 


it wor. Nobbut a dozen turned up in Farmer 
Weston's lorry, and they went straight back 
‘ome again. It rained and stormed like mad. 
Wind uprooted marquee and took it nearly 
three ‘undred yards. Mrs Tomkins clung to a 
trestle-table for dear life. Pickles, cakes, 
apple-pies, pork-pies, and all t'lot were 
soaked through. Rector ran about like a man 
possessed. Six people said they ‘eard ‘im use 
a word ‘ce shouldn't ‘ave even ‘eard of, let 
alone said. 

Next day t'committee got together—that 
is, all except Willy Braithewaite. 

“Where is ‘ee?’ asked Mrs Tomkins. But 
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no one knew. So she sci off to find ‘im. And 
there ‘ee wor, down in t' valicy, moping about. 
*Don't worry, lad,” said Mrs Tomkins as she 
came near ‘im. ‘We'll get ower it.” 

But Willy wor grinning, when she thought 
‘ee wor crying. ‘Look at that,” ‘ee said, 
jerking is ‘ead at an orange-box, floating in 
two inches of rain. ‘What d’ you think?’ 
"Ee wor never one for talking, wor Old Willy. 

*Well, what about it?’ asked Mrs Tomkins. 
‘It's one of our crates, that’s all. There's 
sixpence on it, if that’s what you mean.” 

Old Willy shook "is ead. ‘Make valley into 
lake—put boats on. Soon get an Institute 
then.” 

* Aye, Willy, aye,” said Mrs Tomkins gently, 
trying to ‘umour ‘im. ‘But come on. We're 
‘aving a committee meeting.” 

‘That's reight!" said Willy eagerly. *‘Ah'll 
propose it.” 


witty did propose it. Shook ‘em rigid, 
‘ee did. ‘Turn t’ valley into a lake wi" 
boats,” "ee cackled. ‘Mak plenty o’ brass then. 
Mak it like that foreign place—tha knaws- 
wi’ them gondoolars.” 

*Tha means Venice,’ said t' Rector smartly. 
Well-informed, that lad. One o’ them modern 
parsons what went to college to become fit to 
preach. ‘Ee'd even bin to Venice—before ‘ee 
became “oly, that is. 

Farmer Weston thought it was time they 
got on with t’ meeting. ‘We'd better see ‘ow 
much we've lost on yesterday's do,’ ‘ce said. 

‘Don't thee ignore my proposal,’ shrieked 
Old Willy, blazing mad. ‘Tha needn't worry 
about yesterday if tha gets this lake going. 
Pots o° brass.” 

*Quite so, Willy,’ soothed t’ Rector. ‘But 
it would cost rather a lot of money.’ 

**Course it would,’ said Willy. ‘Can't get 
owt fer nowt. Tha’s got to spectorate to 
accommodate, naturally. But there's plenty 
in t’ funds to cover that.” 

*In the funds!’ wailed t’ Rector. ‘But we 
couldn't blow the funds on such a wild scheme. 
Why, Bert Higgins and George Brown must 
be turning in their graves!" 

‘It'll be good exercise for *em,’ snapped 
Willy, still proper narked. 

But then Mrs Tomkins chipped in. Tha 
could tell she’d been thinking. ‘You know, 
that valley ‘ud be perfect for such a thing. 
I used to love punting when I was a girl. 
Really, you know—’ 
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Farmer Weston was the practical one. ‘ Why, 
the stream could easily be diverted. In any 
case, they say it used to run through the valley 
years ago.” 

*That lad’s got a brain,’ said Willy appre- 
ciatively. ‘"Ee'll mak ‘is mark, ‘ce will.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen!’ thundered t' 
Rector, in that Sunday sermon tone of ‘is 
that only came out when ‘ee was beginning 
to get ‘is ‘air off. ‘This is ridiculous. Please 
be sensible, all of you. Now, Willy ‘ere, ‘ee’s 
a nice old chap, as old chaps go. But ‘ee’s 
just talking daft.’ 

*No guts; just no guts nowadays,’ Willy 
was mumbling. 

“Willy!” yelled t’ Rector. ‘I'm speaking. 
And anyway, please don't use that word in 
front of Mrs Tomkins.” 

“Which word?’ asked Willy, all innocent 
like. ‘Dusta mean “guts”? Why t’ lass 
knows what guts are. Guts are what tha's 
not got. I demand a vote.’ 

"Ee was a fighter, Willy Braithewaite, once 
"ee got roused. Int’ finish they ‘ad to abandon 
t’ meeting, and off they all went to survey 
the valley. 


‘2 need special permission, I suppose,’ 


said Farmer Weston, doubtful like. 

*Of course it would,’ said t’ Rector, thinking 
‘cee'd got a convert. 

* But we could get it,’ added Farmer Weston. 
‘It ‘ud just nicely fill about two foot deep, as 
it is now. ‘Ave to ‘ave punts made.’ 

*Very costly,” urged t’ Rector. 

*No guts,” mumbled Willy to ‘imself. 

*The old farmhouse ‘ud make a lovely café,’ 
said Mrs Tomkins. ‘Bang in the middle. 
"Course, we could only use top floors. But it 
‘ud be romantic.’ 

Farmer Weston grunted. ‘If we bought 
right kind of wood, Charlie Illingworth ‘ud 
mak some o’ t’ boats in ‘is spare time. We 
could all gang together to mak some foreign- 
looking scenery. Rector ‘ud put us right 
on that.’ 

*I—I-—,,’ began t’ Rector. 

‘No guts,” whispered Willy in ‘is ear. 

**Course it "ud need a great deal of planning,’ 
warned Mrs Tomkins. 

*Bet we could clear the cost in two years,’ 
said Farmer Weston. ‘Then think of the cash 
that ‘ud roll in.” 

*Look,’ cried Willy jubilantly, ‘there’s my 
orange-box—floating ower there.’ 


‘Course, you don't need telling t' result. 
After dozens of debates and suchlike, they 
got it going. T’ Rector changed ‘is tune and 
worked like an ordinary man. It took near 
on two years to finish, but what a grand day 
it was when t' first punt went out. Crowds 
lined t' lakeside to watch t’ Rector take Mrs 
Tomkins to ‘er café in t'middle. And ‘ee 
knew ‘ow to ‘andle that pole, did t’ Rector. 
And still does. ‘Ee'd plenty of practice, 
carrying stores to t'café. It wor Old Willy 
Braithewaite wot sent "em off. "Ee'd fixed up 
permanent as chief boatman. ‘Ee lived at t’ 
boathouse, near on. Used to count every 
punt, like they were chickens. Named three 
of "em after ‘is wives. 

They say people came from as far as 
Sheffield on that first day. Not surprising 
really. Farmer Weston's son took ower t’ 
publicity, and a grand job ‘ee made o’ it. 
Mind, they ‘ad to be tactful wi’ t’ Rector 
about that. Trouble is, ‘ee allus fancied ‘im- 
self as a news spreader. When ‘ee submitted 
‘is publicity scheme, Old Willy nearly ‘ad a 
fit, wi’ laughing. ‘Come to Fiddlevale for 
Heavenly Peace,” ‘Fiddlevale Lake for 
Serenity,’ and suchlike. Well-meaning, but it 
just wouldn't do. As Willy said, ‘A reight 
good spot for a bit o’ courting’ was nearer 
the mark. 


YE, it’s a little gold mine. Why, by 1937, 
they'd got as far as putting finishing 
touches to t’ Institute. I remember well. It 
wor t’sixth of May when they ‘ad official 
Opening. 

Aye, it wor a sad affair. Y' see, only two 
days before, Old Willy Braithewaite slipped 
and fell in t' lake, when nobody wor around. 
Must ‘ave been all t’ excitement. "Ee got out 
and went ‘ome, but ‘ee wor dead in four hours. 
‘Severe shock and old age,’ they said. 

Somehow, it knocked all t' stuffing out o 
t’ceremony. Mrs Tomkins couldn't say ‘er 
piece at all. Farmer Weston trembled like a 
child all t’time. It wor t’ Rector who got a 
grip on himself. ‘Ee wor no cop at publicity, 
but "ee could certainly offer comfort. ‘We all 
miss our Willy Braithewaite on this occasion,” 
‘ee said. ‘It seems ‘ard—what ‘appened to ‘im. 
But, Willy ‘ad a grand time wi’ them boats. 
And, come to think of it, I don’t think ‘cee'd 
‘ave ‘ad much spare time for spending at t’ 
Institute, anyway. You couldn't get ‘im away 
from that boathouse for a fortune.’ 


gI 








Bird Pellets 





REGINALD HARRISON, M.B.O.U. 


(Author of Bird Watching for Everybody, etc.) 


T is generally known that certain species of 

birds, more especially the birds of prey, 
including owls, disgorge pellets of undigested 
matter, but it surprises many to know that 
such a tiny creature as the familiar redbreast 
also has the habit. Ravens and kingfishers, 
too, bring up these pellets. The kingfisher 
makes its odoriferous, so-called nest of such 
unpromising materials as the bones of 
minnows, sticklebacks, and other small fry. 
It may be stated that all birds eating insoluble 
matter among their other food get rid of the 
bones and fur by means of pellets, and from 
these the modern ornithologist can determine 
very accurately the food of such species. 
Indeed, not only can he calculate how many 
beetles or frogs or mice an individual bird will 
eat in a week or month, but he can also 
identify the actual kind of insect or other 
victim. 


IRDS consume their food whole or in 

great gulps, the digestion being carried 
out in the crop, where the insoluble parts are 
separated from the pulp that continues to the 
stomach and intestines. It is not unusual for 
the bird-watcher to see an owl sitting high 
up in some old tree with the tail of a young 
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rat hanging from its beak. After the period 
of digestion, the material rejected by the 
bird's innards forms a round or oval mass, 
and is thrown up by way of the throat. A 
large bird disgorging a pellet is often quite an 
amusing sight, reminiscent of a human being 
on the point of being sick. 

Examine the ground beneath some gnarled 
and hollow oak which owls have used for 
generations and you are sure to find numbers 
of these grey or black pellets. The skilled 
ornithologist can quickly identify the pellets 
of brown- or tawny-owl, barn-owl, little-owl, 
raven, and the rest. An interesting hour can 
be spent dissecting some of these pellets with 
a pair of tweezers. They are perfectly harm- 
less, and consist of the dried fur of mice, rats, 
voles, or even young rabbits, and often the 
wing-cases of cockchafers and other beetles 
will be found embedded on the surface. 
Break a pellet open and you will find the tiny 
leg-bones of mice, often a complete skull, the 
vertebre of various small mammals, fish- 
bones, the claws of nestlings or even of adult 
birds, such as starlings or blackbirds, and 
many pieces of bone. The pellets of the 
little-ow!l can usually be identified by the large 
proportion of the remains of beetles, many of 
them adhering to the outer surface. 





REFLECTIONS FROM A FLOATING HOME 


HE correct analysis of bird pellets is, of 

course, incontestable proof of the food 
of a number of our wild birds, and the guilt 
or innocence of any species that disgorges 
pellets can, naturally, be proved to a very high 
degree indeed. Some time ago the little-owl 
was the cause of a heated controversy, many 
people accusing it of doing much damage 
among game chicks and asserting that these 
were a staple article of the bird’s diet. A 
thorough investigation was undertaken by 
experts, by means of careful and prolonged 
observation, scientific examination of thous- 
ands of pellets, and analysis of the crop con- 
tents of birds actually obtained for the pur- 
pose. As a result, the commonest of our owls 
was absolved from the charges made, and was 
pronounced a useful bird from man’s point 


of view. There are, needless to say, rogue 
owls, just as there are rogue dogs which worry 
sheep, but to blame a whole species for the 
sins of an isolated bird or two is not only 
unfair, but also positively dangerous. It will 
thus be seen that the regular and careful 
examination of pellets from one spot and over 
an extended period of time serves to furnish 
us with valuable evidence of the nature of 
a bird’s diet, which no one can possibly 
dispute. 

It is largely through such painstaking re- 
search that it has been proved that one barn- 
owl will, in the course of a single year, account 
for ten thousand mice—a record that is not 
unique in the bird world, but where is the cat 
that could reach that total in the whole of its 
nine lives? 





PHILIP WEYLAND 


E are all hard up nowadays, and we are 
told that the country is very hard up. 
Yet in any yachting port in Europe you would 
find among the visiting craft more English 
flags than any other. It seems an anomaly, 
but in many of those yachts would be an 
Englishman in his ‘castle.’ He has given up 
his home on shore and has taken to living on 
the sea instead. 
To make a small ship into a home calls for 
a certain minimum of accommodation on 
board. After living afloat for *over three 
years, my own opinion is that anyone accus- 
tomed to some comfort will need, in addition 


to the saloon, which serves as a living-room, 
an owner's sleeping-cabin, a bathroom and 
W.C., preferably in separate compartments, a 
self-contained galley, and a room for one paid 
hand in the fo’c’sle, with his own W.C. The 
owner’s sleeping-cabin probably has two 
bunks, and in the saloon there will be spare 
bunks for guests. The bathroom need not 
have a bath, but may be a cabinet de toilette 
after the French fashion. 

In a sailing-yacht this amount of accom- 
modation demands a hull of about 20 tons. 
You might get it into 15 tons, but it would be a 
tight fit and too small to be comfortable for 
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long periods. in fact, 30 tons would be 
better, but a good deal more expensive. 

This raises the question of cost—both the 
original outlay and the current running 
expenses, the latter being the more important 
consideration. The wages of one hand and 
general housekeeping expenses, living all the 
year round on board a 20-tonner, can be kept 
within fifty pounds a month; seventy would be 
generous. To arrive at the yearly expenditure, 
add a hundred for paint, varnish, fuel, and 
other consumable stores, and another hundred 
for slipping twice and for sundry dockyard 
repairs, in addition to painting the hull. Of 
course, it all depends on the kind of ship, the 
standard that is maintained, and the amount 
of repair work one does oneself, but a 
thousand a year should suffice, with one 
paid hand, without undue anxiety. To be 
insured, which one should be, will add another 
one to two hundred. 

As regards original outlay, a new sailing- 
yacht of 20 tons would cost in England to-day 
from eight to twelve thousand pounds, de- 
pending on the materials and the finish. A 
far more economical way would be to buy an 
old ship, making quite sure that the hull was 
absolutely sound, and to spend another 
the 
whole expenditure coming to about five 
thousand. For about the same sum a much 
larger and more comfortable old ship could be 
bought for about the same price, but she will 
cost a great deal more to run. 

Whether it is better to live afloat in a sailing- 
yacht or in a motor-yacht is very debatable. 
There is so much to be said on both sides. A 
well-found sailing-yacht of 20 tons is capable 
of going anywhere, round the world if you 
like, and her motion at sea is fairly comfort- 
able. A motor-yacht of the same tonnage will 
have infinitely better accommodation, equal 
to a sailing craft three times her size, but her 
sea-keeping qualities will bear no comparison 
with those of her sailing sister, and her motion 
at sea may be horrible. The choice depends 
on the aptitudes, plans, and tastes of the 
owner, and, above all, on his purse. 


thousand on alterations and repairs, 


HE prudent owner, unless he intends 
remaining in home waters, will, before 
setting off on a venture of this kind, make 
proper provision for having money abroad. 
He may arrange to be treated as an émigré to 
some suitable country, and so extend his 
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cruising grounds enormously. Or he could, 
at a pinch, probably get along with his own 
and his guests’ and crew's traveller's, cheques, 
but for a long period that would not be very 
easy, and he will feel anxious lest sooner or 
later he be stranded in a foreign port without 
money even for food, let alone for seagoing 
repairs. If he were so stranded, he might 
find a writ raised to his mast and the ship 
seized as security. 

If the owner has been successful in having 
himself made an émigré, he will in time be 
able to claim the refund of British taxation 
appropriate to residence abroad. To establish 
his claim he will have to satisfy the income- 
tax authorities that the ship has, in fact, been 
his only home and has not returned to Britain 
during the period in question. If he can do 
that, he should eventually enjoy the same 
relief from taxation as if he were living in a 
house abroad. 

An aspect of living afloat which has a 
bearing on the yearly budget is that repairs 
may be more“imperative in their demands 
than they are on shore. In a”house you can 
put buckets under leaks in the roof and go 
on doing so until you can afford to mend the 
leaks, but afloat leaks must be attended to at 
once, of you may not remain afloat. Any 
underwater repairs, which are the most 
important, are expensive, because the ship 
must first be slipped or docked. That means 
spending twenty pounds or so before you even 
know what there is to be done. The bill may 
ultimately be covered by insurance, but if there 
has been no accident it may not be. So the 
wise owner cruising abroad will always keep a 
sum of a hundred pounds or so available on 
board for emergency repairs—though this is 
a standard of prudence I have never yet 
managed to afford myself! 


E man who sets out to live afloat must 

either have a full and well-qualified crew, 
which is costly, or be handy himself and pre- 
pared to work. In a large yacht there will be 
engineers, electricians, a carpenter, a plumber, 
and the skipper will have a ticket of sorts as 
a navigator; but in a 20-tonner the owner- 
skipper may find that he plays all these parts 
himself, because, however small the ship, 
they all have to be played. 
There is not so much difference between 
catering afloat and on shore as might be 
supposed. There is a tendency to rely too 
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much on tinned food, but so there is in some 
houses. Tinned storesz are necessary on 
passages, and it is wise to keep a reserve on 
board against emergencies. Apart from that, 
it is healthier, cheaper, and far more palatable 
to make a daily visit to the local market. Nor 
is there any better or more interesting way of 
getting to know the places visited than by 
pottering about in the market, with its variety 
of stalls, its clash and clatter of comings and 
goings, and its own racy version of the 
language. 

Cooking in harbour is much the same as it 
is ina flat. One has a bottled-gas or pressure- 
paraffin stove, probably with a small oven and 
a grill; and everything should be just as con- 
venient as in a small kitchenette ashore, 
except, perhaps, for the absence of running 
hot water. But at sea it is a vastly different 
matter. Being, myself, one of those shameless 
people who do not cook, I reserve a deep 
unspoken reverence for those who cook for 
me at sea. 


pattern of daily life on board is shaped 
by the amount of time spent at sea and by 
the characteristics of the ports you stay in. 
Even the enthusiastic and restless voyager will 
find that he spends far more time in harbour 
in the course of a year than at sea. The 
ordinary man, once he has visited all the places 
within reach, which is soon done, is tempted 
to remain in port for overlong spells. This 
temptation should, in my opinion, be resisted, 
because if a seagoing ship is not taken to sea 
the morale on board is bound to suffer, 
especially if a paid crew is carried. 
The merits of a port, from the resident 
yachtsman’s point of view, depend on the 
shelter it affords, its cleanliness, and the 


amenities it has to offer! Generally speak- 
ing, large ports, although well sheltered, are 
not good for yachts. The Vieux Port at 
Marseilles is a case in point. It is a small, 
almost entirely landlocked harbour, famous 
for its shelter since Phoenician times. You can 
lie at the end of the Cannebiére, one of the 
main thoroughfares of Marseilles, with fresh 
water on the quayside. Yet no one would 
stay there for long. It cannot help being 
dirty and has anything but a yachting at- 
mosphere. There are smaller ports with a 
delightful atmosphere, though the shelter may 
be precarious or the holding-ground bad, or 
there may be no fresh water handy. The best 
yachting ports are naturally crowded and a 
late-comer will be lucky to get a good berth. 
Curiously enough, in the Mediterranean, 
unlike England, harbour-dues, if there are 
any, are negligible, but fresh water may be 
expensive, though often free. 

Once in a nice berth in a good port, life 
on board is very much like living in a small, 
but particularly comfortable, flat on shore. 
In tideless waters one can berth stern to the 
quay, with a gangway pivoted to the stern and 
resting ashore—people with dogs even have 
gates on them—so going ashore is like going 
out at the garden-gate. The great difference 
between living afloat and living on shore is, 
of course, that one is paying neither rent nor 
rates, and one can always up-anchor and go 
off elsewhere taking one’s house with one. 

All in all, it is a most agreeable and, 
considering what you get, economical way of 
living. But you must hav2 congenial company, 
for living for long in a confined space soon 
magnifies your shortcomings; you must have 
good health, for it is no life if you are ailing; 
and, above all, to use an Irishism, ‘you must 
like it to like it.” 


The Dawn 


Now let our hearts be still, as we watch in the glory of sunrise 
Strokes from the Painter's brush streaking the sky with light. 
Now let our hearts be glad, for the solitude heavy upon them 
Rises on wings of gold, out of the pit of night. 


Over the crest of the hill the dome of the morning sun rises, 

Down in the valley below crouch the shadows of night in their fear 
Over the heart of the world a newly-born hopefulness whispers, 

As man in his loneliness waits for the song that he surely will hear. 


MARY WESTGARTH. 











Buying a Sword 








Major JAMES BAILLIE 


HARTUM lay shimmering in the after- 

noon heat, and | lay simmering on a 
deck-chair in the shade of the verandah. It 
was time to shake off the lethargy which the 
appalling temperature induced. A spray-bath 
was clearly indicated, and a cup of tea at the 
Sudan Club. Thank goodness my tour of 
duty at the Military Hospital was nearly over, 
and I'd soon be on my way to Ismailia, Port 
Said, and a trooper home. 

A shadow flitted round the corner of the 
verandah—a grotesque shadow, which shuffled 
over the tiles and paused beside me. It re- 
solved itself into Osman—old, gnarled, and 
nearly naked, except for his one-piece garment 
of dirty grey-brown cotton, thrown around 
him in the same way as an ancient Highlander 
wore his plaid. His dark-brown bare arms 
and legs were covered by a patina of dust, and 
his scarred old face had a gleam of hypocritical 
generosity. 

He proceeded to unsling from off his person 
multitudes of spears—long Dinka spears and 
short, stabbing spears, double-ended for in- 
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fighting; also Shilluk bows and arrows, 
Abyssinian knives, a stuffed crocodile, various 
tourist-catching swords of hoop-iron or such- 
like in alarming crocodile-skin sheaths, a 
Dervish coffee-pot of ornamented wood, and 
several loops of ivory beads. ‘Sa'’ayda, Bim- 
bashi!”" he said, as he laid out this assortment 
over the floor. ‘All anteeka. Very good.’ 

Now Osman and I had done business before, 
quite a number of times. The old rascal came 
across the Nile from Omdurman at intervals, 
hawking curiosities round the army quarters, 
and unloading on credulous buyers all sorts 
of ‘anteeka,’ which, generally, had been made 
a short time previously by the wood, metal, 
or ivory workers in the native bazaars. But 
Osman had found a hard-headed Scottie like 
myself a bit difficult to persuade, and, because 
of this, he did often bring me something worth 
while, in an effort to effect a sale. 

On this occasion I bought the Dervish 
coffee-pot and got rid of him. Before he left, 
I remarked in my amateurish kitchen-Arabic 
what I hoped he would understand as: ‘Oh, 





Osman, later on, you come here, bring me 
one sword, antique, very old. Perhaps—I say 
perhaps—I give money.” 

*Good,’ he said. ‘I understand.’ Looking 
like a human porcupine, he shuffled off —and 
so the game began. 


EEK after week Osman turned up with 

all sorts of swords, and week after week 
I refused them as not being up to the standard 
I was hoping for. He began to grow desperate 
in his endeavours to sell me one. Once he 
brought me an old Scottish broadsword biade 
with the maker's name punched on it and 
with an Arab hilt fixed. My imagination ran 
riot at the thought of what that old blade 
might have been through— in more ways than 
one! and I nearly bought it for sentiment's 
sake. But I held off, and then, after a longer 
interval than usual, the old dealer stood in 
front of me again. He seemed a bit scared. 

He was carrying a long object, all wrapped 
up in cloth, and he asked if he might be 
allowed inside my room before he unrolled it. 
I assented, and he proceeded to lay bare, with 
awe and reverence, an Arab sword in a finely- 
tooled dark-red leather scabbard. 

I drew out the blade, and at once realised 
that this was more like the thing I wanted. 
The hilt was a plain, workmanlike one, 
wrapped with black cord and having a steel 
cross-bar. The blade, long and somewhat 
out of balance, being too heavy at the point, 
was beautifully engraved with Arabic writing 
extending from the hilt down two-thirds of its 
length on both sides. 

Old Osman was almost stuttering in his 
efforts to impress me with the importance of 
this weapon. ‘The sword belong one king. 
One king—very old.” 

After much talk, in broken English on 
Osman’s part, and worse Arabic on mine, I 
told him to leave the sword with me, as | 
wished to consult Bimbashi Muir about it. 
Osman agreed, saying he would return in a 
few days. 


HAT evening, at the Club, I told Muir the 
story up to date. 

Major Muir, a Fife man, was then Officer- 
in-Charge of Ordnance, Sudan Defence Force, 
with his workshops and stores at Khartum 
North, across the Blue Nile. He willingly 
agreed to send for the sword and test the 
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BUYING A SWORD 


quality of the steel, the bending strength, and 
so on. 

A few nights later, at dinner, he tackled me. 
‘Say, Baillie, I'm sending back that sword 
to-morrow. If I were you, I'd buy it. It's 
splendid steel, possibly Turkish. But there's 
something more about the thing I just haven't 
yet solved. All my Sudani chaps in the work- 
shop have been thrown into a ferment at its 
appearance. They've been buzzing round it 
like bees in a bike when you stir it with a 
stick, and jabbering with excitement. You 
should try and find out something about it. 
It’s got a history, I'm sure!" 

So when Osman turned up again, | started 
the inevitable bargaining about the price. 
Muir had already suggested what I should 
offer, but I was prepared to go higher. Osman 
was asking at least five times more than what 
I hoped ultimately to pay, and we battled 
verbally for days on end. Osman had to cross 
back and forward to Omdurman and act as 
go-between to the owner of the sword and 
myself, but, in the end, a letter arrived from 
the owner, admitting to being hard up, and 
accepting my final offer. And so the sword 
came into my possession. 


OW, one of the lecturers at the Gordon 
College in Khartum, a Welshman, was a 
specialist in Arabic, and one night at the Club 
I asked him if he'd translate for me the writing 
on the blade. 

He came to my rooms in due course and, 
between drinks, pored over the Arabic letter- 
ing, getting more and more excited as he read. 
“You'll have to let me take this sword to the 
College, Baillie,’ he said. ‘Some of the Arabic 
here is most interesting and unique. It’s so 
old it is not used nowadays. I must consult 
with some of the others before I write out the 
translation.” 

When he brought back the sword, he said: 
“You've got a bit of a prize there, Baillie. 
I've found out something of the history of 
this blade. But, better still, if you'll be willing 
to have a visit from one of our lecturers—a 
young Sudani Sheikh—he'll tell you all he 
knows. He was acquainted with the renowned 
user of the sword and would like to meet you.” 

So it was arranged. 


NE afternoon I had my room all ready, 
with a low tea-table set with the neces- 
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sary articles—iced cakes, sugared biscuits, and 
sweet mint tea. Lounge-chairs were drawn 
up in front of the wide-open great French- 
windows, with the vista of the extensive gar- 
den, shut in by ten-foot hedges, where the 
green negecl-covered lawn ran down to the 
squash-court, and the vine-laden pergola and 
the lime-trees cast shadows around. 

My Welsh friend arrived, ushering in a tall, 
slender, grave-faced and good-looking Sudani, 
clad in fine robes and speaking good English. 
We sipped tea and talked in general terms 
about my luck in having such quarters. Then 
the Sheikh turned to me and asked: ‘Tell me, 
please, how did you come to buy this sword?’ 
I told him how I'd commissioned old Osman 
to try to secure a decent sword for me to take 
home as a memento of my stay in Khartum; 
how its recent owner was a bit hard up and 
had agreed to sell to me. 

He then asked: ‘How much did you pay 
for it?’ 

‘I'm sorry,’ | replied, * but that is a matter 
between the seller and myself.’ 

* Well,’ he went on, ‘I do not know how much 
you paid, but some friends and myself do not 
want this sword to leave Omdurman, so we 
are willing to give you fifteen pounds English 
to get it back!’ 

This was an eye-opener, for that sum, in 
1926—when all this happened—possessed at 
least five times greater value to a Sudani than 
it did to us. ‘Dear me,’ I said, ‘I'm really 
sorry, but all this mystery only serves to 
make me more desirous of keeping such a 
memento!’ 

Several times the Sheikh tried to persuade 
me to part with my latest ‘anteeka,’ and, when 
he realised that I would not be moved, he at 
last lay back in his chair and proceeded to tell 
me all about it. 


HEN and where the blade was forged 

the Sheikh did not know. That it was 
old, and that it possessed magic properties, 
was traditional. It had come into the posses- 
sion of its famous owner, El Sheikh En Nur 
Angra, possibly by inheritance. En Nur 
Angra was born about 1800 or 1801, and 
evidently was a fighting hero to the Sudanese 

something like Rob Roy to the Scots 

leading his forces here and there, looking for 
trouble. He raided deep into equatorial 
Africa, fighting, slave-raiding, looting, and 
generally making himself a terror to all and 
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sundry, and particularly to General Gordon 
when he tried to govern the Sudan. 

Gordon did the right thing and promptly 
made this obstreperous Sheikh administrator 
over a huge area. This suited En Nur Angra’s 
disposition very well, and he spent his energies 
in carrying out Gordon's requests—but in his 
own way. And so, when the Mahdist re- 
bellion took place, he was found in the fore- 
front of the fighting against us. When Sir 
Charles Wilson tried desperately to bring a 
relieving force up the Nile, it was the Sheikh 
En Nur Angra who, with his Dervish hordes, 
caused it to retire. 

Ultimately, Kitchener did succeed, and 
smashed the Dervish forces at Omdurman. 
At that time En Nur Angra was holding 
El Obeid, the centre of the gum trade, with 
his men. Kitchener sent for him and offered 
him terms, which were accepted. The British 
Government paid the old fighter £5 a month 
to keep quiet, and that sum kept him in 
luxury till he died in 1921 at the age of 120! 

That was five years before I was sent to 
Khartum, and the young Sheikh, who was 
relating all this, told me how he remembered 
well the old man, battle-scarred and with his 
hand permanently claw-shaped in a perpetual 
swordsman's grip, for the sword of which I 
tell had never left his side all his life. Andthen, 
when he died, his war-drum was beaten in 
front of the bier, carried in procession through 
Omdurman, and his sword was borne in 
triumph also through the sun-baked streets. 

The old Arabic inscription on the blade is 
translated as follows—on one side: ‘He who 
believes in Allah, to him is the victory’; on the 
other side, remembering its magic properties: 
‘If you meet lions in your path, they will 
shrink back dismayed.’ 


H's story finished, the young Sheikh left 
me, shaking his head sadly, and I hung 
the sword again on my wall. A few days after- 
wards old Osman, again draped all over with 
trophies, came to see me. Through the open 
French-windows he caught sight of the sword 


hanging up. He turned fearfully to me, 
gesticulating excitedly. *Not good!’ he said, 
‘Not good! Perhaps one thief come in night. 
Take sword. You hide it good!’ Then, after 
a pause, as he stared at the weapon, he sud- 
denly put his hands up to his neck and lifted 
over his head his precious amulet—a_ tube- 
like leather cylinder, sealed at both ends and 





containing extracts from the Koran written 
on a scroll, and carried round the neck on a 
leather thong. He reached up to the hilt of 
the sword and placed the amulet round it so 
that the scroll-tube hung down in front, and 
stepped back solemnly. * Now,’ he said to me, 
‘if thief come—no touch!’ He stooped and 
draped himself again with all his ‘anteecka,’ 
and, looking like an animated Christmas-tree, 
slipped softly away. 

Ah, well, the sword and amulet are hanging 
beside me as I write. I'm getting old, too, 
and I’ve never been really happy at bringing 
the relic to Scotland. I admire the Sudanese. 
They are a self-respecting happy crowd. They 
have a sense of humour. They are men, and 
look you straight in the eye as they speak to 
you, with no servility about them. If they 
obtain their independence as a country, then 
the sword goes back to Omdurman where it 
belongs. 


NE more reminiscence in connection with 
this episode. 
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When, ultimately, my relief arrived, and I 
was returned to Egypt, I was stationed again 
at Ismailia, messing with the Royal Scots at 
Moascar. My wife and child had had to go 
back home when I was posted for duty at 
Khartum, but our old cook, a Sudani, was 
now employed in the Mess. One day I met 
him as I was going to my room. *‘Good-day, 
Hassan,’ I greeted him. ‘Stop a moment. 
Do you know Sheikh En Nur Angra?’ 

‘Aye!" He spoke low, and his eyes 
goggied. 

‘Come with me. I have brought the 
sword belonging to the Sheikh.’ 

He followed me to my room. I unlocked 
one of my uniform cases and gave him the 
sword. He took it reverently in both hands. 
He drew it out of the scabbard. He read the 
inscription. He laid the sword gently down 
on the floor, knelt down beside it, and swayed 
backwards and forwards over it, bending till 
his forehead almost touched the ground, 
salaaming and muttering. At last he arose 
and left hurriedly, with the tears streaming 
down his cheeks. 


Whaling by Electricity 
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FRANCIS 


ITHIN recent months a relatively new 

idea in whaling—the use of electricity 
in the harpooning of whales—has been tried 
out with such success that the use of explosive 
grenades and time-fuses in the heads of 
harpoons will, it is anticipated, soon be com- 
pletely outdated. 


ST JOHN 


For many years the present methods have 
been condemned on humanitarian grounds. 
This was the reason why, in the early ‘thirties, 
practical experiments were carried out by the 
Norwegians in the electrocuting of whales. 
Between 1934 and 1937, employing special 
equipment invented by an engineer named 
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Weber, they investigated the possibilities, and 
then, though results were not without hope, 
the project was dropped for some unknown 
reason. In Britain at the same time a similar 
experiment was being carried out, with un- 
happy results. The story of one particular 
attempt records that a careless gunner handled 
his electric equipment so inefficiently that he 
was nearly electrocuted himself, whereas the 
whale, only partially paralysed by the electric- 
shock, came to life again while lashed along- 
side the catching vessel 

During the War this project was 
temporarily shelved, but in 1946-47 a new 
personality, Dr H. R. Lillie, entered the 
scene, as it were, more or less by accident. 
Dr Lillie was engaged as a surgeon on one of 
the whaling fleets during the 1946-47 season 
and saw for himself the terrible suffering 
endured by whales when harpooned by the 
accepted method. In a personal note to the 
author, Dr Lillie writes: ‘I found, however, 
that, apart from excessive cruelty in the use 
of the explosive harpoon, invariably carcasses 
of whales hit in the body by harpoons which 
burst the intestines putrefied much faster than 
those of whales killed by a lucky shot in the 
region of the heart or brain. These whales are 
usually in agony for anything up to an hour, 
and often two or three hours, and during this 
time the circulation carries the intestinal 
organisms all through the meat. Oil-yield 
goes down rapidly and the meat is of no use 
for human consumption. Fresh whale-meat 
can hardly be distinguished from prime beef. 
A whale swimming is a wonderful sight, and 
to see one of these beautiful creatures pouring 
blood and towing a 300-ton catching vessel 
on the end of a heavy harpoon-rope is pitiful.’ 

Dr Lillie decided that something must be 
done to end this inhumane killing of whales. 
Various ideas were tried out. One of these 
was the use of some deadly drug, such as 
curare, which, in a capsule attached to a 
special dart, would be fired from a rifle, thus 
paralysing the whale while the catching vessel 
closed in for the kill. But, though sound in 
theory and workable in practice, it was 
quickly ascertained that almost the world 
supply of curare would be needed to equip 
one whaling expedition. So this idea was 
discarded 

A second and similar suggestion, also ex- 
perimented with, was the use of hydrogen 
cyanide as the poison, incorporated in the 
dart, but it was considered that too much 
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danger would result from pockets of the drug 
that might be left in the carcasses. This 
experiment, too, was discontinued. 

A third possibility which was investigated 
was the use of compressed carbon dioxide 
instead of explosives in the head of the 
harpoon. The gas, it was thought, would give 
such buoyancy that the whale would be 
unable to dive, while at the same time the gas 
would act as a possible anasthetic in the 
circulation. The major obstacle, however, 
was that an extremely high degree of accu- 
racy in shooting the gas-filled harpoon was 
essential, since it was vital that the area of the 
lungs be hit each time. The shooting distances 
involved ruled out the possibility of such 
accuracy time after time, and hence this 
possible method was also dropped. 

Of other ideas put forward, none had 
sufficient possibilities with the exception of 
electrocution. Thus, both in Britain and 
Norway, as well as in the United States and 
elsewhere this idea was again taken up and 
experiments were made. 


N Britain, in October 1947, the Universities 

Federation for Animal Welfare organised 
a public meeting to discuss ways and means 
of carrying out the electrocution project. 
This meeting was followed by private dis- 
cussion among the experts, which resulted in 
the drawing up of a memorandum outlining 
all available technical information. Several 
authoritative and interested bodies—the Uni- 
versities Federation for Animal Welfare, the 
General Electric Company, and United 
Whalers Limited—working in close co- 
operation evolved special electrical apparatus 
with which a catcher was then equipped. In 
the 1948-49 season this catcher was sent on 
trial, and the results proved beyond question 
that here, in the electrocution of whales, was 
the answer. Here was a method which, in a 
few years’ time, would outdate and abolish 
the old-fashioned and Varbarous explosive 
harpoon. 

And how barbarous 
method is! 


this still-existing 
The harpoon, fitted with four- 
hinged grapples, as well as with an explosive 
grenade and a time-fuse, strikes the whale as 


it lies on the surface of the water. Those four 
grapples prevent the harpoon from with- 
drawing, while, in a few seconds, the explosive 
charge detonates, causing terrible damage. 
In dying agony the whale dives deeply, zig- 





zagging violently both on the surface and 
below the water in its wild despairing efforts to 
release itself from the deadly nylon line that 
keeps it tethered to the catching vessel. The 
sea is stained with its blood, as the giant 
leviathan threshes the water in ever-decreasing 
violence. Yet, too often, it takes as long as 
two hours to die. From the commercial 
viewpoint, as well as the humanitarian, it was 
obviously important that a new, quicker, and 
more humane method should be found. 
Electrocuting has proved to be the answer. 
The major problem was to devise a means of 
conveying electro-current from the ship's 
generator to the body of the whale, in com- 
plete safety to the gunner and the crew. It 
was found that the harpoon, when fired from 
the gun, has to be live at least before it reaches 
the whale. After a number of unsuccessful 
experiments, a safe method was evolved. 
While the inventors are not yet prepared to 
divulge all the details of the workings of this 
method, the broad outline is this. The 
electric-current generated by the ship is 
passed through a switchboard; when fired, 
the harpoon trails a foregoer rope in which 
is incorporated a flexible insulated con- 
ductor; the live harpoon, burying itself in the 
whale, enables the current to pass through the 


vital organs, killing the animal instantly. 
While these early experiments have been 
carried out with the orthodox harpoons and 
guns, it is stated authoritatively that both 
harpoons and guns will eventually become 


much lighter. Thus, apart from some small 
and relatively minor changes in equipment, 
the introduction of electrocution for the 
killing of whales can be effected with a com- 
paratively small expenditure of time and 
money. 

Thus, this new method will shorten even 
more considerably the time during which the 
whaling expeditions are officially allowed to 
remain in the Antarctic. This time-limit is 
fixed annually at the International Whaling 
Conference, the 1949-50 season, for example, 
being officially limited to the period 22nd 
December to 7th April. In actual fact, the 
fleets ceased operations on the eighty-fourth 
day, because in that time they had caught the 
16,000 blue whale units permitted under inter- 
national agreement. The reason behind this 
greater success, according to the Norwegian 
newspaper Aftenposten, did not lie in an 
increase in the number of whales, but rather 
in the more and better boats and equipment 
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employed by the fleets of the five nations 
concerned. 


HE desirability of introducing clectro- 

cution for killing whales becomes even 
more apparent in view of the alarming 
decrease in the number of whales. Mr 
Harald B. Paulsen, Director of the Norwegian 
Whaling Companies’ Association, in his 
survey of the 1948-49 Antarctic whaling 
season, writes: ‘The results achieved by some 
expeditions were satisfactory, even when the 
number of catcher-boats employed is taken 
into account, but other expeditions achieved 
poor results. The main impression is, 
however, that the whale stocks are declining. 
Production is being maintained by increasing 
the number of catcher-boats and by con- 
stantly improving the extraction and catching 
equipment. 

‘On the basis of output per whale-catcher 
per day, production in the last two or three 
seasons before the last war was about 130 
barrels. In the last three seasons since the 
war production on the same basis has been 
118 barrels (1946-47), 111 barrels (1947-48), 
and about 97 barrels (1948-49). This re- 
duction is even greater when one takes into 
account the constantly larger and more 
modern catcher-boats employed. In the 
season before the war the size of the catcher- 
boats averaged about 300 gross tons, and the 
engines had an average of 1100 horse-power. 
In the 1948-49 season the average size of the 
boats (including corvettes) was 391 gross tons 
and the engines had on the average 1544 
horse-power. 

“The larger and more powerful catcher- 
boats should have meant a larger output if the 
supply of whales had been constant. But the 
figures show the production per whale-boat 
per day in 1948-49 was about 25-2 per cent 
less than in the seasons before the war.’ 

Unquestionably, whaling by electricity offers 
considerable hope that this unfortunate 
trend shall be halted. Oil-yield will auto- 
matically rise so much per whale unit that it 
will be necessary to kill less whales per season, 
thus providing reasonable hope for a higher 
birth-rate. As the whaling fleets will not need 
to remain so long in the Antarctic, the overall 
costs will be reduced, permitting whale-oil 
and other products to be sold cheaper on 
world markets—a trend which is overdue in 
a world of ever-increasing costs. 
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As Fairies Go 





MADELAINE 


*UPERNATURAL beings have emigrated 

elegantly from this world. Their exodus 
started long ago, when this earth, once im- 
mense, gradually shrunk to harmless dimen- 
sions, and Man, proportionately increasing in 
power and daring, set out to conquer those 
realms which his ancestors preferred to people 
with fairies and heroes. They took leave 
swiftly, but miraculously enough to be remem- 
bered. King Arthur sailed to Avalon, the 
Teutonic heroes rode to Valhalla. Some im- 
postors went to Heaven, some outstanding 
characters to Hell. In the end, all of them 
landed in folklore, their only legitimate 
dwelling-place in our rational world, and there 
they sit in a mood of dignity and hurt pride, 
like stateless exiles on a supernatural Ellis 
Island 

It is a sad fate for a great race who were 
once upon a time doing everything that Man 
did not dare to do. They were the only 
travellers when humans considered long- 
distance journeys foolhardy and slightly 
impious. For there was no telling of the 
dangers lurking off the beaten track. A 
precipice could easily lead to the underworld, 
a deep forest might have been the entrance to 
a sorcerer’s den, and certain trees were known 
to stretch occasional branches into the un- 
wholesome land of elves and spirits. Humans 
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preferred to have their world enclosed by 
familiar hills and rivers, leaving everything 
outside their boundaries to the supernatural 
ones. 


IKE every old-established society, this 
crowd of magic travellers have also had 
their hierarchy. The lowest rank was that of 
the little shepherdesses and maladjusted 
princelings who had some urgent business at 
the end of the world. For this they took 
nothing more with them than a loaf of bread 
and a pitcher of water, and eventually a three- 
legged stool, against fatigue. Instead of maps, 
they usually carried a ball of magic yarn, 
which unrolled itself at crossroads to mark the 
proper direction. Unsophisticated though 
they were, these travellers yet contrived to keep 
in touch with their next of kin at home, leaving 
behind a mirror, a comb, or a kerchief. These 
objects were apparently capable of recording 
their owner's good or bad luck. If the mirror 
became cloudy or the white kerchief turned 
red, it meant that the traveller was in distress 
and needed help in the simple business of 
finding the well of eternal youth, or a four-in- 
hand small enough to go into a nutshell. 
The next class included the practitioners of 
witchcraft. How well we know them from 





early fears, these international adventuresses 
on their way to the Sabbath every Quarter 
Day, or to the General Assembly on Walpurgis 
Night. In order to get there on a broomstick, 
the witches had to anoint themselves with a 
special oil made from the fat and marrow of 
dead children. Failing this, they were often 
transported by demons in the shape of goats 
and asses, or they simply used rakes, distaffs, 
washing-troughs, and other houschold im- 
plements. Their angular shape was a frequent 
sight on stormy November nights; even 
to-day, they have sufficient power to frighten 
children out of their dreams. 

One is almost reluctant to use the past 
tense when talking about phantom ships, for 
Captain Vanderdecken’s accursed vessel is 
often seen even these days off the Cape of 
Good Hope. It was many moons ago that he 
swore to round the Cape during heavy 
weather, or, alternatively, be damned. The 
latter eventually happened, but he is still 
persisting in his task with a crew of dead men. 
There is something gentlemanly about his tall 
figure and sad face, the melancholy beauty 
of a desperate hero. His operatic brother, 


Wagner's Flying Dutchman, was ultimately 
saved by a girl's absolute fidelity, but the sea 
was merciless enough to rule out a happy 


ending for her revenant. 

Less attractive and more dreadful are the 
members of the Wild Hunt and Gabriel's 
Hounds, once greatly feared in the North of 
England and in Scandinavia. The Wild 
Hunt recalls the name of Dando, a Cornish 
priest, who spent all his time hunting, until the 
Devil took him and his jolly company to Hell. 
They were often heard flying high up in the air, 
accompanied by howling winds and ominous 
signs. Gabriel's Hounds were supposed to 
be the souls of unbaptised infants, roaming 
to and fro between Heaven and Earth in 
search of shelter. 

Horror gives way to elegance when Queen 
Mab emerges on the borderline between charm 
and mischief. Mercutio comments on her: 

She is the fairies’ midwife; and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman. 

In the day of her greatness she was the 
mistress of dreams and nightmares, travelling 
all over the world in a hazel-nut coach driven 
by a small grey-coated fly. She was a wise and 
ironical woman, dealing out her flimsy goods 
with deep psychological insight. Lovers were 
allowed to dream of love, courtiers of curtsey- 
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ing, lawyers of suits and fees, soldiers of 
battles. She must have been fond of poets, 
giving them generous portions of her best 
material—ceternity is her reward. 

Next to her one might consider a long- 
bearded poct of the primeval type— 
Viiniméinen, senior hero of the Kalevala, 
Finland's national epic. This old and stead- 
fast bard spent a great deal of time travelling 
from his homestead to misty Lapland, and as 
he was a master of word-magic he frequently 
conveyed himself through huge distances by 
singing magic songs. On one occasion he sat 
on the river-shore, sorely wishing to go North 
to woo a fair maiden, and, as Finland is a 
country of rivers and lakes, he started singing 
about the qualities of the world’s best boat. 
After a few moments the various parts of the 
boat appeared out of the air and composed 
themselves into a marvellous ship. In- 
cidentally, the fair maiden did not marry him 
in the end, but this is a different story which 
does not discredit his travelling methods. On 
other occasions, when there was not enough 
time even to sing a boat together, he used to 
conjure storms and blow persons or objects 
to their destination. 


AGIC is international, but has its local 

variations. Accordingly, these heroes 
always acted in conformity with the peculiar- 
ities of their country of origin. In Arabia, 
the Magic Carpet was the proper answer to 
the people's artistic imagination. Seafaring 
nations were frightened by phantom ships. 
Continental peasants, mostly reduced to walk- 
ing, knew all about seven-league boots. And 
perhaps it was Queen Mab’s last ironical 
gift to the technical-minded Germans that 
their superhuman traveller, Karl Friedrich 
Hieronymus, Baron von Miinchhausen, com- 
manded the skill of a mechanic and inventor. 
His best-known adventures are two flights— 
one when he was shot into the air from a 
cannon and covered a long distance by his 
knowledge of gravitation and artillery, and 
the other a journey to the moon by dint of 
magnetism. The moon was as common a 
goal in the days of supernatural travel as it 
is to-day in our Sunday papers. Miinch- 
hausen eventually got there, but had nothing 
interesting to report, perhaps because his 
mind was fully occupied with the rules of 
magnetism acting between the moon and a 
silver hatchet. He probably also ignored the 
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Man there, the Man with his burden of faggots 
and sorrows, exiled to the cool planet for 
gathering sticks on a Sunday. Neither did he 
notice Pan Twardowski, the Polish Faust, who 
became a resident there under remarkable 
circumstances 

Pan Twardowski was a Polish nobleman 
who entered into a pact with the Devil. The 
Evil One undertook to serve him in every 
possible way as long as he did not go to Rome. 
Twardowski used his power to do good turns 
to all and sundry, carefully avoiding every 
possibility that might have taken him to the 
Eternal City The Devil, however, enticed 
him to an inn called Rome and proposed to 
take him to Hell straightaway. Twardowski 
was outraged and almost got away, but the 
Devil reminded him that a Polish gentleman 
could not break his word under any circum- 
stances This was sufficient. The tragic 
altruist surrendered to the Evil One, but God 
took pity on him because of his many good 
deeds and allowed him to go to the moon 
instead. There he lives now, isolated from the 
world but for the news brought by his faithful 
servant, who descends from the moon in the 
form of a small spider. 


HE last and noblest category of super- 
natural travellers should be that of the 


saints. Chronologically they are closer to 
our time than pre-Christian Mab or 
Viindmodinen, but their exploits are none the 
less miraculous. There is, for instance, St 
Brendan's voyage to the Happy Island, where 
Adam and Eve were supposed to live. This 
brave Irish abbot set out on his trip with 
twelve monks in a strong ship ‘vitailled’ for 
seven years. They found islands inhabited by 
fair hounds, by white sheep as big as oxen, by 
birds that sang like fiddles, and by monks who 
have not spoken a word for twenty-four years. 
Their ship was followed and eventually given 
a lift by a great fish, Jasconye, ‘which 
laboureth night and day to put his tail in 
his mouth, but for greatness he may not.’ 
Ultimately they came across the islands of 
Hell, all aflame, and a solitary rock where 
Judas had to spend Christmas, Easter, and 


every week-end, shivering in the rain and 
wind. 

All these encounters did not distract St 
Brendan and his valiant monks, and in the end 
they reached Behest, the happy island they 
were looking for. However, no human 
achievement can be perfect. Behest turned 
out to be bewilderingly big. St Brendan and 
his monks spent forty days walking all over it 
without seeing an end to its expanses. There- 
fore they returned to their native island, where 
they, too, died soon afterwards. 

This was the longest trip a saint was known 
to undertake, but there existed a regular 
traffic of saints and hermits between Brittany 
and Ireland, those magic lands of early 
Christianity. Some of them simply mounted 
a solid piece of rock and prayed to God, who 
sent a wind to blow their stone boat across the 
Channel. St Noyala, on the other hand, 
crossed from Ireland to Brittany on the leaf of 
a tree, which also accommodated her nurse. 

St Badoc of Dol was actually born in a cask 
in which his unfortunate mother was thrown 
about in the sea. The cask landed in Ireland 
and was almost stolen by a peasant who had 
hoped to find wine in it. The new-born baby 
solemnly reproached him from inside, upon 
which the peasant ran to fetch the priest and 
have the baby baptised. The incredulous 
priest first refused to go to the seashore, 
thinking that the cask could only contain 
wine. ‘But, Father,’ protested the peasant, 
‘had it contained wine, | wouldn't have come 
to see you at all.” This argument was strong 
enough. The baby was baptised and 
eventually became King of Ireland and Bishop 
of Armagh. 

Saints, jinn, elves, and heroes have now all 
gone on a last journey. The folklorist labels 
them neatly in his monographs, the psycho- 
logist analyses them in search of archetypes, 
the guidebooks include them in their ‘Local 
Traditions’ chapter, and the general public 
forgets them. Or are they coming back? Is 
it their ironical revenge that sends flying- 
saucers spinning over our heads? Is it their 
familiar face behind the Martians’ bulletproof 
helmet? As fairies go, one can never tell. 
Perhaps they are not gone yet. 





The Hunting Grannies of 
Bhim Tal 





ARTHUR 


AVE me from being involved in the rivalry 
of women, especially if they are grand- 

mothers, and if their rivalry is over tigers. 
This is a sincere wish, and | hope it doesn't 
sound disparaging towards grandmothers or 
tigers. It's just that I have a fairly strong 
instinct of self-preservation. I stepped inno- 
cently into this contest when I accepted Mrs 
Leslie's invitation to spend some time with 
her at her cottage in Bhim Tal in the Kurmaon 
hills. 

Now, there is a type of person round whom 
legends arise. In rather an exalted sphere 
King Arthur is that kind of person, and, at a 
lower level, there is little Audrey. To a large 
extent both are legendary, but sufficiently real 
to make them pegs on which to hang a good 
story. Mrs Leslie of Bhim Tal was, and still 
is, just such a person. The stories told about 
her are innumerable. She was reputed to be 
one of the best shots in Northern India, but 
this was not the point of most yarns. There 
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was something else, part heroic in the 
Arthurian vein, part comic in the little Audrey 
tradition, that made these stories all sound 
improbably probable. There was the one 
about her sitting quietly in the jungle digging 
pellets out of her arm with a hunting-knife. 
When she was asked what had happened, her 
laconic reply was: ‘Oh, nothing. My son 
has just shot me.’ 

There was another. . . . But there are so 
many about Mrs Leslie of Bhim Tal that I 
find it difficult to choose the one that best sums 
up her legend. Perhaps the one about Utchy 
Butchy. Utchy Butchy was her adored dog, a 
fat black mongrel, low to grcund, a sort of 
dachshund labrador with feet that turned out 
like a duck’s. Mrs Leslie was riding along the 
lonely road from Bhim Tal to Naini Tal, a 
fairly large hill-station, where her grand- 
daughter Polly was a boarder at the Hallett 
School. For once, Mrs Leslie was without her 
gun—that gun of hers which was as much part 
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of her as her china-blue eyes and neat grey 
hair. The reason for the absence of the gun 
was a large chocolate Easter-egg filled with 
caramels that she was carrying as a present for 
Polly. She was jogging along when a leopard 
jumped down the bank and landed on the 
road ahead of her. He stood there defiantly 
holding her up, and, as she later described it, 
somewhat regretfully, presenting a perfect 
shot. Now, I should explain that the favourite 
food of leopard is dog, and this one eyed 
Utchy Butchy in a suggestive way. I suppose 
in a predicament of this kind there was only 
one thing to do, and Mrs Leslie did it. But I 
often wonder if I would have had as much 
courage. She dismounted from her pony, 
scooped up Utchy Butchy, placed him on the 
pommel! of her saddle, and got up behind him 
once more. In other words, she made it clear 
that if the leopard wanted to eat dog he must 
eat grandmother as well. The leopard, I 
gathered, was nonplussed and continued to 
stand his ground, switching his tail and keep- 
ing his eyes on Utchy Butchy. Mrs Leslie 
shouted at him, but as he refused to budge she 
shied the Easter-egg. It didn’t hit him, but 
some of the exploding caramels did, and he 
was sufficiently astounded to bound off the 
road. Mrs Leslie was able to urge her 
frightened pony forward. Looking back, 
however, she found the leopard was following. 
He loped along behind for a couple of miles, 
then gave it up, and Utchy Butchy survived to 
tell the tale 

I first met Mrs Leslie, or Mummadogga as 
she was called, at a tea-party in Calcutta and 
was surprised to find her unlike my pre- 
conceived notion. She was small, agile, and 
shy, and was far more concerned about the 
digestive powers of her granddaughter, who 
was stuffing cream-cakes, than about big game. 
It was only when she said good-bye and put 
on her sun-helmet that a faint whiff of the 
future assailed me. Round the crown of her 
topee she had stuck feathers of different game- 
birds. Being a shikari myself, I noted them 
with interest. There were feathers of pintail, 
mallard, chukor, and, what intrigued me most, 
a peacock’s feather that stuck straight up 
behind. This feather fascinated me, not only 
because it acted as a sort of third eye surveying 
me over her hat, but also because I guessed 
she must have shot wild peacock in the deserts 
round Agra. When she asked me to go up 
for a month to Bhim Tal I jumped at the 
invitation 
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ee TAL is an extremely remote spot in a 
district of the Himalayas famous for big 
game. I went up in October and still recall 
clearly that hot dusty ride up from Kathgodam, 
the railway terminus. I straddled a sturdy 
little pony called Pi-Duck, and my legs almost 
touched the ground on either side. The road 
was congested with trains of pack-ponies loaded 
with sacks of potatoes. The sacks bumped 
into me, grazed my legs, and all but sent me 
skidding down the mountainside. The scenery 
was dull, the wayside bazaars swarming with 
flies, but worst of all was the incessant chatter 
of Ken Ram, Mrs Leslie’s shikari, whom she 
had sent to meet me. 

Like all shikaris, Ken Ram was a boaster. 
He boasted of the fish in the lake, which I 
gathered were ten feet long, and the leopards, 
tiger, sambhur, and gural, which, according to 
him, browsed all round the cottage. He went 
on to extol his mistress, the Leslie Memsahib, 
by saying she was not only the best shot but 
also bagged far more than the Trench 
Memsahib who lived in a cottage not far 
away. He hinted that this was all due to him. 
He was the best shikari in Bhim Tal, he said 
modestly, because he procured all the khubber 
about game. I was rather intrigued by this 
statement and asked him questions. It turned 
out that the residents of Bhim Tal owned the 
shooting rights of land above and below their 
property, but as these preserves extended deep 
into the jungle the shikaris sometimes took 
news to the wrong owner. Ken Ram ex- 
plained that he had put it about that he paid 
the highest price for news of game. ‘But,’ I 
said, ‘if there are shooting rights you'd have 
to pass on the news to’ the rightful owner.’ 
He did not reply to this at once, but finally 
answered rather cryptically: * Leslie Memsahib 
is the best shot on the hillside.” 

The dusty ride ended as we climbed up 
a pass into a straggling mountain-village. 
Round a bend we came unexpectedly on a 
full view of Bhim Tal, and what an enchanting 
little place it turned out to be. It looked like 
a view down a peepshow on a pier, a kind of 
optical illusion which seems real though one 
knows it isn’t. This feeling was created, I 
think, by looking down and seeing all Bhim 
Tal in a single glance. Blue hills rose round a 
green lake where, in the middle, there was a 
small island tufted with banana-trees. Dotted 
about the hillsides were a few cottages with 
red roofs and whitewashed walls. 

Ken Ram led me off the lakeside road along 
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a track that scrambled straight up through 
cork-oaks, where I noticed wild orchids 
growing profusely over the boughs. We 
arrived at a small clearing where a glossy tree, 
covered with enormous limes, stood before a 
long, low, solid-looking cottage. As I gazed 
up and noticed how the jungle pressed round 
it from all sides I began to wonder whether 
Ken Ram's stories were so exaggerated after 
all. 

There were two people sitting in the 
verandah, which ran the full length of 
the house. One was wearing a topee with 
a challenging peacock’s feather and the other 
was a small girl. They were engaged on either 
end of a rifle. Mrs Leslie was poking string 
and rag down the barrel and the small girl was 
pulling it through. 

I was greeted cheerily and tea was ordered. 
While I drank it and ate some lovely short- 
bread baked by my hostess I was told my bed 
had been aired and, as the nights were chilly, 
a hot-water bottle had been placed between 
the sheets. ‘If you haven't enough blankets 
you must tell me,’ Mrs Leslie said, as she 
pulled to and fro. Then, without more ado, 
she shouldered her rifle and apologised for 
leaving me. Before she disappeared into the 
jungle she said: ‘Polly will look after you. I 
won't be long. I'm only going to shoot a 
sambhur.’ 


OLLY allowed her grandmother to tramp 
out of earshot before she leaned towards 
me in a confiding way and said: * There's going 


to be trouble. I'm sure granny is off shooting 
in Mrs Trench’s jungle.’ 

From the small girl I learnt a little more 
about the two old ladies. Mrs Trench had 
threatened to poach Mrs Leslie’s preserves. 
As Polly put it, ‘Mrs Trench says Mumma- 
dogga has shot everything but the snakes round 
her cottage and she’s going to shoot everything, 
including Ken Ram, round here.’ 

I was beginning to be amused by this tale of 
unique rivalry when a tweedy figure emerged 
from the cork-oaks below us. She looked 
like any English countrywoman, in her brown 
suit, felt hat, and thick-soled shoes. But 
seeing a gun under her arm and a pouch of 
cartridges hanging down her back, I guessed 
this must be Mrs Trench in person. She 
called out, rather aggressively: ‘Where's that 
granny of yours, Polly?’ The child answered, 
most tactfully, I thought: ‘She's gone out, but 


only after sambhur, Mrs Trench, and on our 
side.” 

Mrs Trench obviously disbelieved this and 
clumped up into the verandah looking sus- 
piciously at both of us. I offered her a cup of 
tea and we chatted for a while. She turned 
out to be far less formidable than she had first 
seemed and I saw she was rather a handsome, 
affable person. 1 was conscious she was sizing 
me up, trying to decide about something. At 
last, evidently satisfied, she suddenly startled 
me by saying: ‘How would you like to have a 
pot at a tiger?" She went on to explain she 
had just heard there had been a kill in the 
jungle above her cottage and she proposed to 
sit Over it. 

Now, though no keen shikari will miss the 
chance to shoot a tiger, | was extremely tired 
and dusty and would have preferred to spend 
the evening looking at the lake and then to go 
to bed peacefully with the hot-water bottle. 
However, there were other considerations. It 
was by then about four o'clock and I calcu- 
lated the light would last till about six-thirty. 
If the kill was, as she said, two miles away, it 
seemed late to set out and hope to return 
before dark and it was madness to prowl 
through the jungle on foot in the fading light. 
Still, I took one look at Mrs Trench and knew 
by her bright eyes that she was seething with 
excitement and nothing would stop her going 
after that tiger. The only thing I could 
decently do was to go with her. I consented, 
but without enthusiasm. 


EVER again, | determined, as I followed 
her stocky legs up the hillside, my gun 
on my shoulder. I was out of training and 
soon started to puff, while my companion, 
who was sixty if she was a day, went up with 
the ease of a mountain-goat. I won't dwell on 
that hideous scramble up the hillside. We 
went up something the height of Everest and 
of the texture of a hedgehog. I tore the flesh 
of my legs and cheeks on the hooked thorns 
of pepper-vines. We hardly spoke. I asked 
once if there was room for two on the machan, 
or platform, built over a kill, and was told that 
there was no machan, only rocks. This de- 
pressed me further. Then, I suppose to cheer 
me up, Mrs Trench grudgingly offered me 
the first shot when, and if, we saw the tiger. 
I gallantly refused, and she seemed relieved. 
When we had climbed up to a kind of rocky 
plateau, she started to move cautiously. At 
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the far side I noticed that the mountain went 
up again, and what worried me more than the 
prospect of still more climbing was the fact 
that the sun was behind the peak. However, 
we seemed to be nearing the hunting-ground, 
for Mrs Trench started to pause, to listen, and 
then to creep forward stealthily. Once we 
both froze in our tracks, certain that we had 
heard something move among the rocks 
ahead. It was a scratching noise, as if an 
animal had sprung on a hard surface and 
grated its claws. We halted again, listening, 
but the noise was not repeated. Nevertheless, 
we had both heard it, and that was enough to 
make me extremely worried 

Mrs Trench moved with remarkable silence 
She seemed to glide over the rocks, while | 
followed more clumsily. She was making for 
a group of enormous boulders on the far lip of 
the plateau. When she reached it, she climbed 
on a ledge under a large rock and I followed 
gingerly. Halfway along she stopped and 
pointed downwards, her eyes shining with 
excitement. I looked below and saw that down 
a drop of about fifteen feet there was another 
ledge, and there, in the shadow, lay the kill. I 
began to get really excited and flattened myself 
on the rock, gun to shoulder, the kill in my 
Sights. It was then that we both heard the 
sinister scratching noise again This time it 
came, I thought, from the rocks above us, and 
it struck me how horribly vulnerable we were. 
We had an excellent position for shooting at 
the tiger, provided only that he approached 
the kill from below. But what if he decided 
to take the route we had come by? What 
would happen if he jumped down on our 
ledge from the rocks above? Judging from the 
sounds this might easily happen. I think the 
possibility struck Mrs Trench, too, for she 


turned a worried face and sig: illed me to watch 
the great rock behind us. 

We lay motionless, our rifles ready. My 
clothes were soaked through by my exertions 
and I was suffering from cramp, but I dared 
not move lest I should make a sound. Occa- 
sionally, however, I turned my head to look 
down on the kill. Still no tiger, and, what 
worried me, the light was starting to fade. 
Then, quite near, we heard the barking of a 
karkar, a small deer. This might mean that 
the tiger was approaching. I began to shake 
with that feverish excitement of the shikari, 
half alarm, half thrill of expectancy. I sighted 
my rifle on the rock above us. All fear of our 
exposed position vanished and I prayed 
fervently that the tiger would approach from 
behind so that I could have a shot at him. 
But I was to be disappointed. After waiting 
an eternity—probably no more than five 
minutes—I sensed currents of excitement 
from where Mrs Trench was crouching. 
Glancing round, I saw she was taking aim. 
There below us was the tiger moving towards 
the kill. 

A shot detonated among the rocks. I saw 
the tiger lurch, buckle, and roll over. Then 
Mrs Trench turned on me savagely, angrily, 
and I realised it was not she who had fired. 
Her anger turned to astonishment as she met 
my equally startled look. Then compre- 
hension dawned in her eyes. She jumped up, 
glaring at the rock above us. There, slowly 
rising against the sky, a peacock’s feather 
emerged over the top. ‘Poacher,’ shouted 
Mrs Trench furiously. 

Mrs Leslie's mild blue eyes gazed down on 
us, full of apology. ‘I am so sorry,’ she said. 
‘Of course it’s your tiger, my dear, and I'll 
have the head mounted for you.” 


What Can I Say? 


What can I say 

That has not been said 
In a sweeter lay 

By the ancient dead? 


What words are mine 
Worth telling anew 

That an olden rhyme 
Has not sung more true 


, 


1h what a wrong, 

That I cannot make 

Of my pain a song 
Worth the singing’s sake 


My happiness 

And my grief untold, 
For the loveliness 
Of the chant of old. 


Jean Laney. 





Joseph Williamson—Maker of 


Catacombs 





RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


HE dawn of the 1820's in Liverpool saw 
the renowned railway engineer George 
Stephenson busily engaged in sinking a 
tunnel through the vast sandstone rock-mass 
which was impeding his line between Edge 
Hill and Lime Street. One day a curious 
incident interrupted the otherwise uneventful 
progress of this work. A gang of Irish 
navvies were happily hacking a course through 
the virgin rock when suddenly one of their 
picks went right through the stone floor 
Strange noises emanated from below, the hole 
was seen to widen itself before their amazed 
gaze, and a second or two later a human head 
popped out and addressed the men in language 
generally associated with the infernal regions. 
The superstitious Irishmen downed tools and 
fled. An old wives’ tale? An unfathomable 
mystery? Not quite. There is an explanation. 
Stephenson had a rival and was all-un- 
consciously trespassing upon the subterranean 
preserves of another tunnel-maker. The 
name of his contestant was Joseph Williamson. 
Joseph Williamson was one of those really 
startling characters who graced this land of 
ours with their spectacular presences in the 
spacious days which seem so long ago. Born 
into poverty in the year 1780, in the neigh- 


bouring Lancashire township of Warrington, 
Williamson, while still a mere lad, was de- 
spatched to Liverpool to seek his fortune, 
poorly equipped, with but a few shillings in 
his pocket, a small tin trunk of possessions, 
and a plenitude only of parental advice. He 
soon obtained employment in the factory of 
one Thomas Moss Tate, tobacco merchant, 
and by 1802 had so far won his master’s 
esteem as to be granted the hand of Tate’s 
daughter, Elizabeth. On the occasion of 
Williamson's marriage we get a first glimpse 
of that eccentricity which was later to become 
so integral a part of the man, for Williamson 
arrived at the church clad in hunting-pink, 
and at the conclusion of the ceremony, after 
instructing his bride to return to their new 
home, he mounted his horse and galloped 
merrily off to a meet of the Liverpool Hunt! 
In the year following his marriage, his 
father-in-law having succumbed to a surfeit 
of bacchanalian delights, Joseph Williamson 
succeeded to the ownership of the business. 
For fifteen years he applied himself assiduously 
to the task of amassing a considerable fortune. 
In 1818 he finally retired from the hectic 
service of Mammon. He made vast purchases 
of land and house property in the vicinity of 
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Mason Street, Edge Hill. Then the fun began 
and very soon Joseph Williamson had acquired 
a reputation for eccentricity second to none. 


E principal way in which Williamson's 
eccentricity manifested itself seems to 
have been in a peculiar desire to burrow. His 
house was built upon a foundation of solid 
sandstone, and, commencing from his cellar, 
he began to excavate a series of subterranean 
passages and huge underground halls, which 
in the fullness of time came to form a positive 
honeycomb of tortuous catacombs, without 
parallel throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. At various depths between ten and 
forty feet below the surface of the ground, and 
stretching for a total of several miles, a 
labyrinth of passages wound and twisted a 
serpentine course through the very heart of 
the solid rock. There seemed neither rhyme 
nor reason in the construction of these tunnels ; 
they conformed to no apparent plan, and the 
only key to their purpose, if any, and relative 
spatial distribution lay locked within the 
secretive mind of Williamson himself. 
Access to this fantastic underworld was 
through a heavy, wooden door situated in 
Williamson's cellar. Beyond this sturdy 


barrier to the uninvited lay the rambling 
realms of Williamson's terrain of perpetual 


night—-a dark, dank, and sepulchral sphere of 
silent stone, where passage succeeded passage 
in an unending monotony of slimed and moss- 
grown solitude. But here and there the 
featureless regularity of this saturnine archi- 
tecture was suddenly relieved by the un- 
expected advent of vast vaults, thirty to forty 
feet in width and, some, fifty feet in height. 
And scattered about in perilous profusion 
were hungry pits and yawning chasms that 
seemed to cry silently for the vengeful en- 
gulfing of any who would ignore their presence. 
Within the halls, and likewise in the passages, 
sound precautions had been taken against 
the collapse of the kingdom by the simple 
expedient of vaulting the roofs with brick. 
For the trespasser, the dangers were myriad. 
Escaping the menace of pit and chasm, the 
intruder, untutored in the geography of this 
earthen place, where everywhere is the fungus- 
stench, sweet and nauseating, of corruption 
and nowhere light or ventilation, might well 
find in it a tomb, for amidst the plethora of 
purposive tunnels lurked a goodly number of 
aimless, blank-walled, and circular passages 
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which led to nothing more than an abrupt end 
or were nothing more than a circuitous route 
back to the initial starting-point. It is not 
improbable that Williamson made some at 
least of the circular passages in order that 
he might emerge with a fatal combination of 
suddenness and unexpectedness upon any 
dodger among the hosts of artisans to whom 
his excavations gave employment. Such motive 
and action are quite in character. 

And what of the tumps from the burrow- 
ings of this gargantuan mole? It is believed 
that the greater part of the fine red sandstone 
removed by his workmen was given by 
Williamson for use in the building of the near- 
by church of St Jude. A great deal of it was 
also utilised in the erection of odd arches and 
allied structures here and there around his 
property. Indeed, Williamson had some- 
thing of a weakness for arches, and an amus- 
ing story is recounted of how on one occasion 
when he was talking to a certain Liverpool 
minister he expressed regret that he had not 
been educated for the church, adding that he 
was quite sure that he would have attained 
to the dignity of a bishop. ‘Oh!’ replied the 
parson. ‘You would certainly have deserved 
to be an archbishop!” 


HY Williamson went to the trouble and 

not inconsiderable expense of making 
these excavations no one will ever really know. 
The whole thing remains one of those de- 
lightfully insoluble problems to titillate the 
curiosity of the psychologist and perplex, 
mayhap, the imagination of some zealous 
antiquarian of futurity. 

The explanation offered by Williamson 
himself was that it was his way of proffering 
disguised charity to a necessitous poor. 
Indeed, it is recorded how Williamson was 
once sitting upon a Poor Aid Committee, the 
members of which irritated him by continual, 
oblique reference to their own charity of dis- 
position. At last Williamson could endure it 
no longer. ‘How many of you employ 
labourers?’ he bellowed. Dead silence. Still 
fuming, he shepherded the entire committee 
to a near-by yard which he owned, and there 
indicated some fifty men all busily engaged in 
what were apparently a series of utterly point- 
less tasks. Some of the labourers were carting 
piles of stones from one place to another, 
others were alternately pumping water out of, 
and emptying it back into, a well, while yet 
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more were occupied in an aimless turning of 
grindstones. To the superficial observer it 
would seem that all this activity was quite 
purposeless. Their labour was no more than 
the digging of a hole to-day and the filling 
in of it to-morrow; but they all received a 
weekly wage and were thus enabled to enjoy 
the blessing of charity without the attendant 
curse of stifled self-respect. 

Moreover, Williamson would often regale 
his men with a barrel of ale or port, a fair 
enough compensation for the most eccentric 
of orders! Likewise, in the construction of his 
gigantic subterranean folly Williamson gave 
employment to hundreds of men and, as at that 
time as a result of the Napoleonic Wars un- 
employment was rampant, he became famed 
locally as a great public benefactor. Certainly, 
many families had every cause to bless the 
erratic charity of this amazing man, for were 
they not indebted to his tunnel-mania for the 
wherewithal to purchase the meagre necessities 
of their lives? 

They christened him the ‘King of Edge 
Hill.” A shabby enough king in all conscience! 
His only crown a battered beaver; his robes 
of office an old, patched brown coat, corduroy 
breeches, and hobnailed boots! And this was 
the man who stepped forward to greet George 
IV when, as Prince of Wales, he visited Liver- 


pool in 1806, when all the city fathers seemed 
struck dumb with a sense of their own un- 


worthiness; the man of whom the Prince 
said: ‘He is the only gentleman I met in 
Liverpool.’ 


ILLIAMSON’S Mason Street tenants 
held rather diverse views about the 
bedraggled eccentric who was their landlord. 
At one moment he would be charming and 
accommodating to a degree; in another mood 
he would be suspicious and unyielding. A 
tenant asked him to build her a nursery on 
account of an increasing family. He resisted 
all entreaties. Eventually, she sent him a 
formal application addressed to ‘The King 
of Edge Hill.’ The very next morning the 
wall of one of her rooms came tottering down 
and two men materialised in the jagged hole 
and commenced to erect a door. A few 
minutes later the ‘King’ himself appeared in 
the new doorway and announced that in 
response to her petition he had decided to 
accord her the use of his own drawing-room. 
Another tenant once complained that his 


house was damp. Williamson was in one of 
his queer moods and received the complaint 
churlishly. A few mornings later, however, 
the complainant’s servant was lighting the 
kitchen fire when she was terrified almost into 
fits on seeing a considerable portion of the 
stone floor suddenly give way and the head 
and shoulders of a man start up through the 
hole. It ultimately turned out that he was 
engaged in making a sewer to carry off the 
water in an attempt to subdue the damp. 
Williamson had heeded after all! 

If Williamson was odd as a landlord, he 
was certainly odd as a neighbour. To begin 
with, his house itself presented a number of 
singular features. It contained many large 
and lofty apartments and was furnished with 
doors in all manner of unexpected places and 
was provided with a multitude of passages 
which led nowhere. Windows there were in 
abundance, too, many of which were quite 
useless, as they were set on inner landings and 
in suchlike unprofitable situations. Latterly, 
the window-tax became quite an item and 
Williamson actually built a huge rockery 
outside his morning-room window in order 
to hide its expensive expanse. He further 
built stone arches and various other structures 
all around the outside of his house and, at 
incredible expense, finally succeeded in making 
the whole locality too grotesque for words. 

In the course of time the neighbours came 
to ignore the frequent and uncanny noises 
which issued from the ground below their 
houses, and the sudden appearance of a 
number of men wheeling a fleet of bright- 
blue wheelbarrows into Williamson's drawing- 
room excited little more than the quizzical 
raising of sundry eyebrows. 

For all the outward ferocity of his de- 
meanour, there was, curiously enough, a 
great deal of the mischievous schoolboy in 
Williamson and he was much given to the 
indulgence of his somewhat bizarre sense of 
humour. Perhaps one of his most remarkable 
jokes, and certainly the most successful, was 
his celebrated ‘ Beanfeast.’ One day a number 
of local worthies were surprised to receive an 
invitation to dinner from Williamson. His 
dignified contemporaries were somewhat dis- 
concerted upon arrival by being led into a 
large breakfast-room wherein a common 
trestle-table was laid with most inferior 
varieties of cutlery and crockery. Seating 
themselves around this unfestive board, they 
received a further shock when the removal of 
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the dish-covers revealed an unappetising 
repast of beans and bacon! A number of 
guests promptly left the house with wounded 
vanity. Turning to the faithful who remained, 
Williamson said: *‘Now that I know who 


really are my friends, pray follow me up- 
In an upper chamber they reaped the 
in the form of a truly 


stairs.” 
reward of loyalty 
sumptuous banquet 


N Friday, Ist May 1840, Joseph William- 
son died, aged seventy-one years 
Contrary to general expectation, he left no 
last instructions for a fantastic funeral, and 
was laid quietly to rest in the Tate family 
vault in the yard of St Thomas's Church, 
Liverpool. Fittingly enough, a man so 
unique in life has become unique in death, 
for on the demolition of St Thomas's in 
1905 all the graves were removed except 
Williamson's, which, although unmarked, 
remains to this day in the small, triangular 
patch of rubble-strewn waste ground which 
stands at the junction of the two busy Liver- 
pool thoroughfares of Paradise Street and 
Park Lane. Yet who of all the throng who 
pass his anonymous sepulchre knows any- 
thing of this odd man; who, among the multi- 
tudes who tread daily upon the roof of his 
underworld, has ever heard its creator’s name? 
Should any Liverpolitan be interested to 
see the face and figure of ‘The King of Edge 
Hill’ he has but to visit the Edge Hill Public 
Library, where hangs a portrait of him 
Strange as it may seem in view of the early 
date of Williamson's demise, there is a photo- 
graph of him in existence, too. It was dis- 
covered, in unusual circumstances, together 
with one which is believed to be that of his 
wife. A later owner of Williamson's house 
made this interesting find in a kind of cubby- 
hole beneath the floor-boards in the corner 
of a room on the first floor. In his photo- 
graph Williamson is represented as a man of 
about fifty-three years of age. This dates the 
photograph as having been taken somewhere 
about the year 1822, which means that it is 
one of the carliest examples of photographic 
portraiture extant 
It is interesting to speculate 
circumstances which led Williamson to de- 
posit those two faded photographs in the 
secret place in his home where they lay hidden 
for nearly a hundred years. He had a hasty 
and unreasonable temper, and he and his wile, 
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upon the 


Betty, led something of a cat and dog life. 
It is told how one day after a quarrel he, re- 
gretting no doubt the passing of his bachelor 
days, opened the door of his wife's aviary 
and, as the feathered prisoners winged their 
way to freedom, he said to her: ‘There! See 
how the poor little devils like to get free. 
Many a married man would like to have 
wings and the doors of wedlock thrown open 
so that they might fly away and be at rest.” 
But for all that, he is reputed to have re- 
marked shortly after Betty's death that he was 
‘sorry to part with the old girl when she did 
go!" When the photograph was found, the 
glass of the ornate gilt frame in which the 
portrait of Betty Williamson was mounted 
was badly cracked, perhaps by Williamson 
himself in one of his rages. It is a pathetic 
possibility that some time after her death, 
alone and remorseful, he stole quietly up- 
stairs and placed her photograph, with his 
own, in the secret treasury beneath the floor. 

During the lonely years that followed the 
death of Betty, Williamson became more and 
more eccentric. He gave nearly all of his 
time to his excavations. He even took to 
living in the cellar, and this despite an abund- 
ance of luxury in the regions above stairs. 
His bedroom was a kind of cave, hollowed out 
at the back of the cellar, which has been 
described as ‘more like the den of a wild 
beast than the dwelling-place of a human 
being.” Never was such a troglodyte—such a 
veritable cave-man! When he died there was 
but £40,000 of his vast fortune left; the rest, 
probably somewhere about £100,000, had been 
swallowed up in his diggings. 


O-DAY, Williamson’s house in Mason 

Street—No. 44 it was—is no more. 
After Williamson's death it served a variety 
of purposes, first as a private residence, then 
as school, storehouse, barracks of the Royal 
Engineers, and finally as a machinery store. 
The site is now occupied by a garage, but the 
tunnels are still there. 

Up to little more than a decade ago there 
were in existence several entrances to the 
underground galleries. There was a tunnel 
which opened into a back-garden in Mason 
Street, and it is said that a passage which ran 
to the adjacent church of St Mary’s, Edge 
Hill, was accessible also. In 1937 much of the 
area was cleared under a municipal scheme 
and in the course of the demolitions many 
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hitherto unsuspected entrances were stumbled 
upon, and into, by the workmen. 

There is an amusing anecdote concerning 
an uncharted entrance from the cellar of a 
shop which stood formerly at the top of the 
precipitous street known as Paddington and 
almost opposite St Mary's Church. Some 
years ago a man started a bottling business 
in these premises, which were peculiarly 
suited to his purpose by reason of the fact that 
they possessed two deep, cool cellars, one 
below the other, wherein his stock could be 
conveniently stored. Unfortunately, however, 
he soon discovered that bottles were mysteri- 
ously disappearing from the lower cellar. 
Needless to say, the man made a thorough 
examination and, to his surprise, discovered, 
in a dark and distant corner, a narrow opening 
which led into a tunnel, wherein reposed the 
missing bottles—empty! 

It may well have been this same shop, then 
tenanted by a plumber, which, in November 
1926, afforded access to the subterranean 
world to a party of learned members of the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
who, under the leadership of the late Charles 
R. Hand, spent a Saturday afternoon field- 
meeting happily meandering, for more than a 
mile, through the bowels of the earth. This 
shop has long since disappeared, but you can 
still get down into Williamson’s tunnels from 
the garage which stands upon the site of his 
house. I was also informed by a workman, to 
whom I spoke on the subject, and who had 
himself been in the tunnels, that an entrance 
can also be effected from a small opening in 
the rock-wall of one of Stephenson's tunnels 
on the near-by railway-line. ‘But there's not 
much point in going into them,’ my informant 
added. ‘You can’t explore them very far; 
they're nearly all blocked or waterlogged. 
Can't think what the old fellow was thinking 
of,” he went on, ‘wasting all that time and 
money making them. What's the use of 
them? That's what I'd like to know.’ 

What is the use of them? That is the 
universal query. Williamson's body had 
scarce grown cold when the Liverpool Mercury 
uttered that reproachful question which has 
echoed down the years, taken up time and 
time again with a nalve assumption of origin- 
ality. ‘No earthly use can be assigned for 
these tunnels’ they chorus in a unison of 
condemnation. Yet, suggestions for their 
employment have not been wanting—albeit 
they have not been altogether untainted with 
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facetiousness! Might they not be used, like 
the famous catacombs of Paris, as the last 
abode of crumbling mortality? Would they 
not make excellent storehouses for the recep- 
tion of stolen goods? Do they not provide 
safe quarters where illicit distillers might defy 
the acuity of the Excise or a band of daring 
forgers construct an admirably obscure den? 

*But these suggestions are not practical’ 
cry the critics; and this is an era in which the 
practical is held sacrosanct. Everyone 
measures this or that activity in terms of 
profitableness. The hobby, pure and simple, 
is at a discount. Williamson spent a vast sum 
of money on his chosen hobby. A waste? 
Maybe, but thank goodness for the eccentrics 
who lend the interest of their originality to 
life. It will be a sad day for the world when 
such men cease to be. It would be a colourless 
world indeed, bereft of their imagination and 
their courage in translating their bold imagin- 
ings into as boldly conceived a reality. Of 
such is the stuff of genius. To-day we 
live in an age of mass-production; men, 
minds, and machines are cast all in a pattern 
from a master-mould of convention. The 
cult of the common man rides rough-shod 
where once it was downtrodden. 

But all this happened a long time ago. A 
hundred years and more have passed since 
the once familiar figure of the King of Edge 
Hill walked the highways and byways of his 
undisputed demesne, and his body has long 
since crumbled back into the earth in which 
he loved to dig. 

From time to time he emerges again, casting 
aside the dusty pall the years have woven 
about him. In 1926, when the party of local 
antiquarians explored the long-deserted 
‘Kingdom of Saturn,’ public interest in his 
doings revived and the newspapers para- 
mounted his story. In 1937 he was again 
projected into prominence because of the 
revelations accompanying the clearing of the 
ground preparatory to the erection of the 
blocks of tenement flats, then extant only in 
the architect's mind, which now raise stony 
faces of austere modernity from foundations 
deep in the rock in which Williamson's tunnels 
wind their unknown ways. In 1940 municipal 
officers inspected the subterranean galleries 
as possible refuges from the sky-borne death 
of war. They pronounced them unsuitable. 
But the public memory is notoriously short 
and most of the time Joseph Williamson sleeps 
quietly at the crossroads. 
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British Field-Marshals 





Major T. J. EDWARDS, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. 


HE first British Field-Marshal was a 

Scotsman—the Earl of Orkney, and the 
second place in the succession also goes to a 
Scotsman—the Duke of Argyll. Great 
Britain was very late in instituting the rank of 
Ficld-Marshal as the highest attainable in the 
army, for Orkney’s promotion thereto is 
dated 12th January 1736. This rank existed 
in the majority of Continental armies centuries 
before 1736. In fact, John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, was never a Ficld-Marshal, he 
having died in 1722: he was only a General in 
Queen Anne's army, but the Dutch Govern- 
ment, by a special decree, created him First 
Field-Marshal-General in their forces to 
enable him to exercise supreme command 
over their contingent during the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

There has been much speculation as to 
the reason why this exalted rank was ever 
created for the British service. It is, however, 
generally thought that George II wished to 
mark in a special manner his appreciation of 
the distinguished services of the Earl of 
Orkney. Orkney had served in The Royal 
Scots in a number of campaigns under 
William II] and was wounded during the 
siege of Namur in 1695. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession he was one of Marl- 
borough's trusted generals and particularly 
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came to notice through his able leadership at 
the battles of Ramillies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet. He was Colonel of The Royal 
Scots from 1692 until his death in 1737. Such 
long and devoted service no doubt prompted 
George LI to confer upon him this exceptional 
honour. 

The origin of the rank of Field-Marshal 
may possibly be traced to the French Mayors 
of the Palace of the 7th century, who com- 
manded armies and were, in practice, Marshals 
of France. George II is more likely to have 
sought for ideas in the country of his birth 
rather than in France. In his day there were 
Feldmarschalls in Germany and Veldtmarshals 
in the Dutch service, and at least a hundred 
years earlier some Continental armies had 
Field-Marshals, or ranks of equivalent stand- 
ing. These officers filled such executive 
appointments as General or Liecutenant- 
General of a particular army. As armies 
grew in size, and wars, or the threat of them, 
became continuous, such ranks became 
established on a permanent footing. 

The origin of the word ‘marshal’ and of 
the office of a Marshal, as applied to a military 
appointment, has yet to be established satis- 
factorily. It would appear, however, that 
marshal is the Latin mariscaicus, from Old 
High German marah, a horse, and scalc, a 





servant: marshal therefore is derived from 
the title of the mariscaici, or Masters of the 
Horse of the early Frankish kings. In France 
the association with horses is still maintained 
in maréchal, a farrier, and similarly in Spain, 
where it is spelt mariscal. 

Cavalry was an important arm in medizval 
armies, a circumstance which conferred upon 
Masters of Horse considerable power in 
national affairs. From the Master of Horse 
evolved the Marshal, an officer of state. Soon 
after the Norman Conquest the holder of the 
office of master of the King’s Marshalsca 
linked his surname with that of his office by 
adopting the family name of ‘Marshal.’ 
William Marshal married Isabella, daughter 
of Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke and 
Striguil, and at the coronation of Richard I 
in 1189 bore the gold sceptre, while his elder 
brother, John, carried the spurs, the two 
thus sharing the office of Marshal. When 
John died, William became Marshal of 
England. During the reign of Henry III 
(1216-1272) the Marshalship passed from 
the Marshal family to that of the Norfolk 
family by the third Earl of Norfolk marrying 
Matilda, the eldest daughter of William 
Marshal. Owing to there being no heir of this 
marriage, the office lapsed to the Crown. In 
1385, however, Richard II created Thomas 
Mowbray, first Duke of Norfolk, ‘Marshal of 
England and Earl Marshal for life,’ and the 
office has remained with the Norfolk family 
ever since. Throughout the centuries the 
title has undergone very little change, that of 
the present Duke of Norfolk being Earl 
Marsha! and Hereditary Marshal of England. 
Shakespeare refers to the first Duke of 
Norfolk as the ‘Marshal’ and *Lord Marshal,’ 
and sovereigns of a later date created a 
Marsha! of the Army or Lord Marshal of 
the Field. Charles I conferred the high- 
sounding titles of Field-Marshal-General and 
Captain-General on two of his generals— 
namely, John, Lord Byron, and James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose. 

Besides the Earl Marshal there have been 
from medieval times a Marshal of the Royal 
Household and a Provost Marshal, so that 
the introduction of the word ‘Field’ in con- 
junction with ‘Marshal’ seems to infer that 
there came into being a high official who was 
responsible for the conduct of the army on 
active, or field, service, and that the Earl 
Marshal had ceased to have authority in this 
sphere. However, no title which included the 
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words ‘Field’ and * Marshal’ took root in the 
British military vocabulary of the 17th and 
18th centuries, the usual titles indicating 
supreme command being Captain-General or 
General on the Staff. Although, as already 
mentioned, the rank of Field-Marshal was 
instituted in 1736, the highest rank held by 
the Duke of Cumberland, who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief from 1745 to 1757, was 
Captain-General. 


HE Field-Marshal’s insignia of office is 

the baton, derived from the ancient baton 
or truncheon of the Marshals and Earis 
Marshal, and, in fact, two crossed batons are 
contained in the Arms of the Duke of Norfolk. 
In 1397 Richard II gave the then Earl Marshal 
permission to bear a golden truncheon 
enamelled in black at both ends, having the 
Royal Arms on the upper and the Norfolk 
Arms on the lower end. Shakespeare has a 
reference to this truncheon in Measure for 
Measure: 


No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 

Not the king's crown nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon nor the judge’s robe, 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 


There is some doubt as to the precise use 
of the early batons or truncheons. Repro- 
ductions of ancient and medieval military 
leaders, of whatever rank, usually show them 
grasping a baton of the rolling-pin type. 
Some authorities are of opinion that it was a 
defensive weapon, whilst others consider that 
it was merely a means of ‘extending the arm’ 
to indicate features of ground, positions, etc. 
When armies were quite small the Commander- 
in-Chief could control the movements of his 
force by word of mouth, pointing out to his 
subordinates particular features in the battle- 
field. Anything that assisted identification of 
such points must have been of consider- 
able help. In this connection Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery carried an umbrella 
when the British Liberation Army was operat- 
ing in Normandy in the summer of 1944; we 
do not, however, think that he carried this as a 
token for his very ornate baton, but for some 
utilitarian purpose. 

Although the rank of Field-Marshal was 
instituted in 1736, a baton was not introduced 
until 1813. The Battle of Vitoria, of the 
Peninsular War, was fought on 21st June 1813, 
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when Wellington soundly defeated the French 
Among the spoils of war that fell to him was 
the batontof the French Marshal, Jourdan. 
He sent this to the Prince Regent, thus inspir- 
ing him, it is thought, to introduce some- 
thing similar for British Field-Marshals 
Incidentally, Wellington was created a Field- 
Marshal the same date as the battle. 

The baton is about twenty-two inches long, 
circular, with a diameter of one inch. Except 
for the top and bottom it is covered with red 
velvet, studded with eighteen golden lions 
equally over the entire length. At the top is a 
gold mount with rings of roses, thistles, and 
shamrocks surmounted by St George and the 
Dragon; the bottom has a similar mount and 
the recipient's name is engraved on the base. 


T has been customary since the accession of 

George V in 1910 for the king to assume 
the rank of Field-Marshal on becoming 
sovereign. Edward VIII and George VI 
followed the precedent established by their 
father. Although George II created the 
rank, he did not assume it himself, and neither 
did George II, George IV, nor William IV. 
Queen Victoria conferred the rank on the 
Prince Consort in 1840 and upon her heir, the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, in 1875. 

Foreign sovereigns have had the rank 
conferred upon them, the earliest being 
William Il of the Netherlands in 1845. 
Nicholas II of Russia, Albert I of Belgium, 
Alfonso XIII of Spain, and Yoshihito of 
Japan were British Field-Marshals, and so 
also were Wilhelm II of Germany, Franz 
Josef of Austria, and Hirohito of Japan until 
they declared war against Great Britain. 


The British Marshalate had some unusual 
and interesting features. Schomberg was a 
Marshal of France, but at the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685 he quitted France 
and offered his services to William Ill, who 
created him a general. Francis, Marquis de 
Montandre, a Frenchman, was created a 
British Field-Marshal in 1739. Marshal 
Foch, of First World War fame, was both a 
Marshal of France and a British Field- 
Marshal (1919). Before becoming a Field- 
Marshal in 1813, the Duke of Wellington was 
Marshal-General of the Portuguese army and 
was later a Field-Marshal in the: Russian 
army. The first Marquis of Drogheda had 
no field, or active, service whatever, yet he 
became a Field-Marshal in 1821 at the age of 
ninety-one years. He did not enjoy this 
exalted position long, for he died five months 
later. 

The number of Field-Marshals on the paid 
establishment is eight, but on a few occasions 
this number has been exceeded to confer the 
rank on general officers in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service. The present number is 
eight. They are, in order of seniority: 
H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor (1936), 
Lord Ironside (1940), Viscount Alanbrooke 
(January 1944), Viscount Alexander (June 
1944), Viscount Montgomery (September 
1944), Lord Wilson (December 1944), Sir 
Claude Auchinleck (1946), and Sir William 
Slim (1949). 

In 1826 the badge of rank of a Field- 
Marshal was a crown above crossed baton 
and sword; in 1831 this was changed to a 
crown above crossed batons, and so it has 
remained, with the batons enclosed within a 
laurel wreath, an innovation dating from 1846. 


Tides 


Evening tide runs grey and cold, 
Singing with a sobbing sound 
Of the men who sail away, 
Java Head and Mandalay, 

Lone ships outward bound. 


Evening tide’s a siren-song 
Offering a cold caress— 
Leaving empty days ahead, 
Offshore winds, a lonely bed, 
No forgetfulness 


Morning tide runs brave and blue, 
Bearing in its glad refrain 

Stars and flying-fish and foam, 
Morning tide that brings him home 
To my arms again! 





Short Cut 





ARTHUR BELL 


NCLE ADAM filled his mouth with 

apple-pie and munched reflectively until 
he was capable of speaking again. I just 
stared at him, fascinated, wondering what on 
earth he was going to say next. He swallowed 
hard, pulling the back of his hand across his 
lips, and his brown eyes twinkled merrily. 
*I mind the time,” he announced suddenly, ‘I 
mind the time when Bobbie Masters had a 
Friesian in his herd with the map of Australia 
right across her left side.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ Aunt Dora snorted. 

*It’s true. True as I'm sitting here,’ Uncle 
Adam continued easily, looking at me. 
“Right across her left side it was. Like a 
map. Australia, all in black, correct in every 
detail. People used to come in from round 
about to see it.’ 

‘I’ve never heard of it,” Aunt Dora said 
indignantly. *And I've been here all my life.” 

‘Correct in every detail. Nothing missing. 
Even had Tasmania at the bottom, just like 
itis. Nobody ever had a cow like that before, 
here or anywhere else.’ 

*Go on,’ scoffed Aunt Dora, getting up 


THOMPSON 


from the table. ‘Tell some more stories. 
The boy doesn’t believe them any more than 
I do. Make up some more and let’s hear 
them. Like the one about the time you found 
a monkey up at church sitting in the font 
reading a hymn-book. Let's hear some more 
like that.’ 

Uncle Adam delayed popping an over- 
loaded spoon into his mouth. ‘That was true 
too,’ he retorted. ‘Got loose from a travelling 
circus, or summat. And it wasn't a hymn- 
book; it was a prayer-book, and I never said 
he was reading it. That'd be stupid.’ 

*Rubbish!’ Aunt Dora snorted again, and 
put the kettle on the stove in readiness for the 
washing-up. 


VERY August I used to spend a week— 

sometimes longer—with Aunt Dora and 
Uncle Adam, and I never knew which I 
enjoyed more—her cooking or his company. 
Even now, with all the years piled up in 
between, I can remember the warm smell of 
home-baked bread which greeted me as | 
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went in through the back-door of their little 
whitewashed cottage; and the delight with 
which I tucked in to the wonderful succession 
of dishes Aunt Dora was always putting on 
the table in the cool, red-tiled kitchen, from 
where you could look out and see the fields 
sloping gently away towards the river. 

Aunt Dora was a small, upright, dis- 
believing woman, who bustled her way 
through life as if driven by a high-powered 
dynamo. What Uncle Adam had seen in 
her, thirty years earlicr, when he'd asked her 
to marry him, was difficult to say-—unless, of 
course, he'd merely wanted to be sure of three 
good meals a day. But there was no doubt 
about what had attracted her to him, for at 
sixty Uncle Adam was as handsome a figure 
as you'd ever be likely to find—tall and broad- 
shouldered, with a fine square jaw, dark- 
brown eyes and black, curly hair going grey 
over the ears, which made him look even 
more distinguished. There must have been a 
time when she had been proud of his good 
looks, but after thirty years together she had 
reached the stage where they were a never- 
ending source of worry. 

The trouble with most men of his age (she 
used to reason) was that, although time had 
taken its toll, their hearts invariably remained 
young. You had to expect that sort of thing, 
no doubt, and do your best to knock it out 
of them as quickly as you could. But in her 
husband's case the years had been absurdly 
generous and, as she noted with increasing 
misgivings when they walked to church to- 
gether on Sundays and passed an attractive 
woman, his heart was, if anything, younger 
than ever before. And, what was worse, the 
women seemed delighted to be smiled at by 
those great big brown twinkling eyes and often 
used to smile back (the brazen things) even 
when she was with him. What went on when 
he was out on his own she didn’t care to think 
about, particularly after she'd discovered the 
reason for his suddenly developing a liking 
for long walks over past Hayward's farm 
earlier in the year. Aunt Dora told herself 
that there had been nothing in it (though she 
wished she felt more certain), but there might 
come a time when he really went too far and, 
if she could help it, she wasn't going to give 
him the opportunity of making a fool of him- 
self. So she kept an eye on his comings and 
goings and made it clear, both to him and 
everyone cise, that she didn’t believe a word 
he said. All of which Uncle Adam generally 
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accepted with cheerful good-humour, and 
countered with an apparently mounting 


interest in every pretty girl in the village and a 
delight in more and more fantastic reminis- 
cences. And, although I didn’t really under- 
stand what was going on, i loved every minute 
I spent in Uncle Adam's company. 


| ee Dora had begun the washing-up 
before Uncle Adam left the table and 
went across to fetch his faded old bowler from 
the peg behind the door. *Where might you 
be going?’ she asked sharply. 

‘Walking,’ he replied, setting the hat at a 
jaunty angle over his right eye. ‘Just walking.’ 

“Where to?’ 

‘Anywhere. Haven't given it a thought. 
Over Hayward’s farm way, perhaps,’ he 
grinned mischievously. ‘I’m not p'ticular.’ 

‘I'll say you’re not. You never were, so 
why start now?’ She clattered the plates 
furiously in the soapy water. ‘Are you taking 
the boy with you?’ 

**Course I am,” Uncle Adam said, and I 
couldn't help noticing she seemed glad. 
‘Never know, might get a rabbit or two.’ 

Aunt Dora may have been relieved to think 
that my going with him would keep him out 
of trouble, but she still kept up the attack. 
*How d’you expect to get a rabbit without a 
gun?’ she asked wearily. 

Uncle Adam slipped me a lightning wink. 
‘Done it before. Stunned one with a pebble 
down in the long meadow. Years ago it was, 
but I done it all right. Old Jacob Darling 
was with me an’ he saw it happen.’ 

*The only times you have a witness, you 
name one who's dead,’ she said. ‘Very con- 
venient, | must say! Now get along with 
you, and mind you aren't late back for tea. 
And don’t fill the boy’s head with any more 
nonsense.” 

We went out into the sunshine together, 
along the crazy-paving between the rose- 
bushes, through the gate, and down the lane 
towards the footpath leading to Uphill 
Beacon. It was very warm, with the air as 
still and heavy as could be, and there wasn’t 
a sound except for Uncle Adam whistling 
‘The Kerry Dance.” He walked quickly for 
a man of his age and it was quite a job keeping 
up with him. The path climbed steadily, 
hugging the tall hedgerows splotched with 
tiny white flowers and early blackberries, 
and skirting occasional ditches choked with 





summer growth. Now and then we'd stop 
to gather a handful of blackberries before 
moving on, Uncle Adam dragging them down 
with the crook of his cane for me to pick and 
share with him. After a while, as we went 
higher, the country opened up and the path 
dwindled and then finally disappeared al- 
together. A breeze sprang up from nowhere, 
played round us for a moment and moved 
away down the valley, brushing the yellow- 
brown cornfields far below and lifting a 
sudden spiral of grey dust off the road near 
the by-pass. And overhead the sky was pale 
blue and there wasn't a cloud anywhere to 
be seen. 

It took us the best part of an hour to reach 
the top. Uncle Adam hadn't talked much on 
the way up. Now, after he'd sat down and 
managed to light his battered old pipe, he let 
himself go, and I lay on my back staring at 
the empty sky, drinking in everything he said. 
I forget most of what he told me, but it was 
all wonderful, and I know I believed every 
word of it—even the bit about the Prince of 
Wales calling him over to his car and asking 
him the best way to London. 

*Did he really speak to you himself?’ I 
gaped, sitting up quickly. 

‘In person,” Uncle Adam said with relish. 
“Nice young chap he were, too. Said he was 
in a hurry and that he’d git into trouble if he 
was late." He slipped his watch out of his 
waistcoat pocket, and shook his head sadly. 
“We're late ourselves. Better be off sharpish 
if we're going to be home for tea.’ 

We got to our feet and had gone perhaps 
twenty paces when he stopped. ‘Which way 
to the village?’ he asked suddenly. 

*That way,’ I replied after a second’s 
thought, pointing vaguely. 

His eyes twinkled. ‘How old are you, 
boy?’ 

*Eleven.” 

*D’you think you could race me?’ 

“Yes,” I cried eagerly. 

*Right,’ he chuckled. ‘You go that way; 
I'll go this. And if you git home first I'll give 
you a shilling. Fair enough?’ 

‘Fair enough,’ I repeated delightedly. 

‘Away you go then, and show me what 
you're made of.’ 


WHEELED round in an instant and went 
tearing down the slope as if my life 
depended on winning, without so much as a 
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glance back to see which way Uncle Adam 
had gone. For the first few minutes I was so 
intent on speed that, as I careered madly over 
the uneven ground, I paid no attention to the 
direction my headlong rush was taking me. 
But, as the ground levelled and my pace began 
to slacken, I realised I'd veered right away 
from the path which zig-zagged through the 
fields to the village and that I was heading 
towards the main road. I slowed down to a 
trot and did some quick thinking. To go 
back would mean that Uncle Adam had at 
least half-a-mile start, perhaps more, for I 
still wasn’t sure how far I'd come off course. 
A moment's reflection indicated it would be 
best to go on down to the road and follow it 
to where it forked at the war memorial; the 
cottage was only a stone’s throw from there. 
So I plunged forward again with renewed 
eagerness, determined to get home first at all 
costs. 

Ten minutes later I was on the road, 
dripping with sweat and, because of a pain 
in my side, reduced to a walk. I'd been 
forced to go even further out of my way by 
having to move round the outside of a wheat- 
field and, although I had no idea of the time, 
I was beginning to feel pretty certain Uncle 
Adam was well in the lead. 

My hopes of being given the shilling were 
receding fast when I heard the motor-cycle 
coming, but even so it never occurred to me 
that I might ask for a lift. I moved into the 
side of the road and started trotting, hoping 
the stitch wouldn't return. The motor-cycle 
came pounding round the bend behind me, 
roared past in a cloud of dust, and suddenly, 
to my surprise, began to slow down, stopping 
about fifty yards ahead. When I drew level, 
the driver, who'd been studying a map, 
looked up and jerked a thumb. ‘Am I on 
the Taunton road?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

‘Are you sure?’ 

I just nodded. I hadn't any breath left for 
talking, and didn’t want to dally. Every 
second was precious. 

The man said: ‘Thanks’; then, as he was 
about to drive off, glanced at me curiously. 
“You appear to be in a hurry,” he said. ‘Can 
I drop you somewhere?’ 

It seemed like a miracle. ‘Please,’ I cried. 
*Please. By the war memorial.’ 

“Where's that?’ 

*Mile or two along the road. I'll show 
you.” 
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‘All right. Climb on, and hold tight. 
We'll be there in a minute 


[' couldn't have been much more. | 
shouted in the man’s ear for him to stop, 
and jumped off as quickly as I could. * Thank 
you,” I said. *You go to the left now.’ 

He grinned and shot away towards the 
village, but I didn’t wait to see him go. There 
was no time to be lost, and I ran down the 
lane, pushed through the gate at the end of 
the garden, and burst, breathless, into the 
kitchen. There wasn't any sign of Uncle 
Adam; just Aunt Dora, busy at the stove, 
as usual, and the warm smell of newly-baked 
bread. It looked as if I'd won. 

‘You're late,’ Aunt Dora said. 
your uncle?’ 

‘Don't know,’ I gasped. 
other way.’ 

‘How d’you mean?’ she asked, and I 
explained about the race, though, re- 
membering the shilling, | didn’t mention the 
motor-cycle. She gave me a long, searching 


“Where's 


*He came the 


look, then turned her back on me and picked 
up the teapot. ‘We'd better start,’ was all 
she said. 

Fifteen minutes later, when I was finishing 
my third jam-tart, Uncle Adam came in. 
His eyes popped out like organ-stops when 
he saw me and for once he seemed lost for 
words. Aunt Dora sat and stared at him, 
her lips drawn up tight at the corners, and 
drummed her fingers on the table. ‘Well?’ 
she said at last. 

Uncle Adam stuck his bowler on the peg 
behind the door. He wasn’t at all sure of 
himself. ‘Well, what?’ 

*How comes it that the boy has been here 
more than a quarter of an hour?’ 

*Can't account for it,” Uncle Adam replied 
defiantly. ‘Beats me. I should've been here 
first. Came back by the short cut.” 

‘Rubbish!’ Aunt Dora snorted, and started 
pouring out his tea. 

Perhaps I should have come to his defence, 
but my heart was set on that shilling. And it 
was years later before it dawned on me why 
I never got it. 


The House in Lilliput Alley 


The Birthplace of the Sally Lunn 





H. COLLINGTON BRICE 


“OON I hope to go there again. If I do, I 

want it once more to be late in the day, 
when the sun throws evening beams into the 
tiny lane to play on the low bow-window and 
when the traffic of the city has restored to the 
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house something of the peace to which it was 
once used. For that was how I found it. 

I hope also that you, too—if you should 
visit Bath and chance upon Lilliput Alley— 
may find it like this, for you will discover that 





Sally Lunn’s house, like the evening sun, is of 
mellow tone, and that the two blend well. 

Perhaps, in the manner in which such things 
happen, we may meet at the small shop-door 
beneath its newly-discovered Chippendale fan- 
light, a treasure long hidden behind a panel 
name-board, and may pass together into this 
narrow-fronted house where in the far-off days 
of wigs and crinolines was born the Sally Lunn 
teacake, a delicacy made with the waters of a 
Roman well. 

Within, as we stand beneath the huge thirty- 
foot beam that stretches across the ceilings of 
both the shop and the parlour beyond and 
look upon the workmanship of the past, it 
will seem that the year 1743—-when the Orange 
Grove was being cleared of its slums and the 
building of the house commenced—is very 
near. A fine example of an Adam recess, the 
wide, delicate-looking Hanoverian arch, and 
a hanging sedan-chair lamp are but three of 
the things over which we may linger and 
dream. 

We shall see also, above the parlour’s 
Queen Anne mantelpiece, the small, curious- 
looking square recess in which, behind a 
sliding panel, were recently found thirty-seven 
of Sally's recipes 


OUNG, beautiful, and an expert in all 

cookery matters of the latter half of the 
18th century, Sally Lunn is but little known to 
history, yet is immortalised by her invention of 
the hot buttered teacake now bearing her 
name. An expensive cake made in various 
sizes, it took the place of honour on a silver 
dish at all the big tea-parties of the day, and 
Beau Nash himself frequently visited the shop 
to discuss with Sally the catering arrangements 
for forthcoming assemblies. At first, the cakes 
were carried by Sally in a basket with a white 
cover over it. Later, her shop became a 
favourite meeting-place, Lilliput Alley a centre 
of importance, and the local poets and 
rhymesters paid tribute to the cake that had 
brought it fame: 


No more I heed the Muffin’s zest, 
The Yorkshire cake or bun, 

Sweet Muse of Pastry! Teach me how, 
To make a Sally Lun. 


From this it would appear that originally the 
name was spelt with a single ‘n.” 

Take care, as you climb the winding oak 
stairs with their applewood banisters, that in 


THE HOUSE IN LILLIPUT ALLEY 


your enthusiasm you do not forget to keep 
well to the left, for if, pleasantly preoccupied 
with the Flemish panelling, the dowel-con- 
structed doors, or the site of the powder-closet 
wherein the ladies powdered their wigs, you 
overlook this simple rule, you will assuredly 
bump your head against the ceiling, which is 
lower on the right than the left. Just as you 
will on the return journey, of course, should 
you not remember that the rule is reversed! 


T the foot of the wide white steps to the 
cellar the urge to search for a pebble on 
the hard shining stones under the dark Roman 
arches, or, perhaps, beside the little well itself, 
is an impulse difficult to resist. This tiny well 
—a relic of the Roman Empire and source of 
the water for the Sally Lunn cakes—is said 
to be bottomless; and it is indeed true that, 
wait though we will, our pebble, after its first 
splash on the surface of the water, brings 
not a sound. 

The arched fairyland grotto of stalactites 
and stalagmites opening from the main vault 
and running under the roadway beyond, its 
forest of slender columns gleaming white in 
the artificial lighting, is a wonder that will 
hold us long, for we shall sense, in the silence 
of its depths, something of the mysteries of an 
ageing world. 

If, however, over some of our discoveries 
we have loitered and the hour is late, let it be 
hoped that we are able to relinquish the spell 
of its countless years while there remains time 
to examine the old w@den kneading-trough, 
darkened and worn, before leaving behind us 
these reminders of a restful age. 


HILE you are signing the visitors’ book, 
I should like to bid Sally farewell. She 
stands, small perfect figure in the dress of her 
day, beside her contemporaries within the long 
glass-case in the passage-way near the door 
an artist of yesterday re-created by an artist 
of to-day. It is but a model, of course. Skil- 
fully, startlingly fashioned—but a model 
nevertheless. 

That being so, the soft, shadowy change 
that appeared to pass over the cheeks when 
first I was there, giving to the features the 
semblance of a smile, was, you will know, but 
an illusion born of the playing of light and 
shade, a fanciful flight of the mind. Just, you 
will be sure, a mere caprice of the mind. 
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Twice-Told Tales 





XIV.—Really ! Indeed! Impossible ! 


[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal of February 1852] 


*‘T THINK we have almost exhausted our 

visiting round," said our hostess, Mrs 
Smith, one morning, as she replenished her 
card-case, ‘with the exception of Really, 
Indeed, and Impossible, to whom we must in- 
troduce you. You look puzzled! but I mean 
the three Misses Bonderlay, who are usually 
distinguished by these interjectional names. 
We will forthwith send them an invitation to 
tea this very evening, and they shall be their 
own etymologists.’ 

At the appointed hour, three ladies were 
ushered into the drawing-room, bearing so 
startling a resemblance to each other in person, 
manner, and costume, that we at once decided 
they must be frins. Not so, however; there 
was a year or two's difference in age between 
them, which rendered the strong resemblance 
more remarkable. They were tall, well- 
formed, plump ladies, of middle or uncertain 
age; with round, ud@peaning faces, flaxen 
locks, and pale-blue eyes. There was not a 
perceptible thread or pucker different in their 
three dresses, which must have fitted all in- 
discriminately; the flaxen curls were arranged 
in precisely the same waves round each mealy 
countenance; and the neat caps, with bright- 
green ribbons, doubtless had the same exact 
quantity of tulle and gauze in their fashioning. 
Each sister owned a delicate work-basket— 
trinal baskets also; and in each receptacle re- 
posed a similar square of worsted-work, the 
same to the last stitch. We heard the visitors 
named as Miss Bonderlay, Miss Paulina 
Bonderlay, and Miss Constantia Bonderlay; 
but that was of no use, since they were not 
ticketed, and our blunders became embarrass- 
ing and ludicrous. We addressed Miss 
Bonderlay as Miss Paulina, when the senior 
lady drew up with dignified composure, and 
pointing to a sister, said: ‘/ am Miss Bon- 
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derlay: that lady is Miss Paulina Bonderlay.’ 
And so on with the other two, who explained 
that they were juniors, as they waved a lily 
hand towards their eldest sister, indicative of her 
supremacy. But as the evening advanced, we 
learned to distinguish them by a peculiarity 
of expression, which had gained for these 
amiable maidens the somewhat singular 
cognomens of Really! Indeed! and Im- 
possible! for their conversation, if conversa- 
tion it could be called, consisted almost 
wholly of these interjections, pronounced in an 
unvarying, monotonous voice, while no 
shadow of emotion was perceptible on the 
cloudless expanse of their unwrinkled 
physiognomies. 

When they were addressed in the usual con- 
versational appeal which demands a reply of 
some kind, Miss Bonderlay, sipping her tea, 
or bending over her work, softly ejaculated: 
‘Really!’ If you turned to Miss Paulina for 
some more tangible announcement of her 
opinion, she responded, in precisely the same 
tone: ‘Indeed!" And when, as a last resource, 
you looked towards Miss Constantia, the 
word ‘Impossible!’ and that word alone, fell 
in honeyed accents from her ruby lips. By this 
means they were easily distinguished; and 
their most intimate friends often failed to 
recognise which was which when apart, and 
sometimes even when they were together, until 
the talismanic syllables gave to each her in- 
dividuality. The peculiarity gave rise to a 
little good-humoured ridicule; but for our 
part, we thought it quite wonderful how well 
they played their part in conversation with so 
small a stock of words. There is much 
pliability of meaning, however, in an inter- 
jection; and in company, where there are 
always several persons who are anxious to be 
heard, it is a positive virtue. 





Refugee from the Future 





DEREK BLACKMORE 


HAD just hung up my Territorial Army 

coat, and was removing my size-ten ammo 
boots, when the apparition appeared. 

* Aha,’ he said, ‘a genuine six-foot specimen 
of 20th-century manhood! I'm glad indeed 
to see that I’ve arrived in an age of male 
supremacy.” 

He was a scrawny specimen, even for the 
wraith I presumed him to be. A mere five- 
foot-two, with a dismal pointed face, scraggy 
neck, and drooping shoulders. He wore a 
curious garment resembling a Victorian night- 
gown in shape, but fashioned of a silk-like 
material. It glowed with a dozen different 
colours which sparkled when he moved 
Across his chest a curious design was em- 
broidered. A closer examination showed it to 
consist of the words: ‘Property of Mrs 
Joppa." He smiled bitterly at my stare. ‘Ay, 
warrior of a past age, stare well at my brand of 
servitude! Little can you know of the abase- 
ment of our men of 2052!’ 

Seeing my amazement, he went on: ‘I am 
no spirit, as you may suppose—not of a dead 


person, although I might be classed as a future 
spirit. I come from the year a.p. 2052, where 
even now my living body exists. What an 
existence it isl That is the reason which 
impelled me to become the first voluntary 
Time Transference subject. I am a refugee 
from the women!’ 

“What women? 
asked. 

He winced at my questions. ‘Not so fast!’ 
he said. ‘You begin to sound like Them!’ 

I opened my mouth again, but he motioned 
for silence. 

‘I'll teil you everything in my own way, if 
you please,” he insisted. 


And why a refugee?’ I 


[BU ON the futureman gave me a 
brief account of the first Time experiments 
and their success in the transference of 
animals. He went on to explain that it was 
impossible to transfer a living body to a past 
age, merely the spirit. ‘That's because my 
body wasn’t formed in this age,’ he said, ‘so 
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now it lies strapped on the laboratory bench 
back there, or ahead there, according to yo ur 
reckoning. They're welcome to it, too,’ he 
added bitterly. “They can't order that 
around, not unless they get me back in spirit, 
and I'll see that they don't!’ 

Then he proceeded to lay bare his soul, 
figuratively speaking, of course. It was 
already literally bare. 

It appeared that his world was entirely run 
by women, ‘And a fine job they've made of 
it—for themselves!’ he added darkly. *‘Men 
are literally slaves. We keep house, clean 
up, cook, shop, and rear the children. Oh, 
I'm sick of it!’ 

‘An all-women administration?’ 
him 

The spirit faded in and out like a short- 
wave radio programme, so great was his 
emotion. ‘By my sorrow, yes! We have an 
all-women parliament, which, incidentally, 
caused the extinction of Hansard—they 
couldn't get enough paper to record all the 
speeches. We also suffer women doctors, 
dentists, scientists—every position is filled by 
a woman, except the baser employments, con- 
sidered to be only fit for men.’ 

I asked about armed forces, but he told me 
that they were non-existent, as there was 
world-wide disarmament. Seeing my surprise, 
he went on to explain that they had suffered a 
disastrous war at the beginning of the 2Ist 
century, during which most of the men were 
wiped out. Returning survivors found the 
women in power from then on. 

*Do you know,” he confided earnestly, ‘that 
things are so bad now that a wife thinks 
nothing of keeping half her wages for her own 
selfish pleasure, while we men struggle to keep 
house on the miserable allowance which they 
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see fit to give us? To say nothing about the 
rising cost of living,’ he added. * That's some- 
thing which the women never take into 
account!" 

This sounded familiar to me, in a reversed 
sort of fashion, but I nodded sympathetically. 

*That is why I volunteered when the 
W.C.W.S.—that’s the World Council of 
Women Scientists—called for volunteers. 
They called for a male, as it was considered 
unnecessary to risk a woman on the first 
experiment.’ The refugee smiled reminis- 
cently. ‘I immediately grasped the chance, 
and asked my wife for permission to go, which 
she granted.” He sighed in a relieved manner. 
‘I was greatly pleased to find that I was to 
travel back in Time. I determined to reach 
this era, as I had long known it to be the age 
when Men were Men—or so the historians 
said,’ he added. 

The futureman paused at this point in his 
narrative, then struck a dramatic , pose. 
‘So here Iam! No more cleaning, no more 
ration books or rude shopkeepers! - 
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UST then, we’ both heard my wife's rather 

shrill tones from the direction of the stairs. 
‘I'm going up to bed now, Henry,’ she called. 
‘As you see fit to stay out till this hour with 
your horrid Territorial friends, you can get 
your own supper! You'll find cold meat in 
the pantry. Don't forget that it's the maid's 
night off, so wash all the dishes when you've 
finished! Also, I want you to bring me a hot 
cup of milk up to bed when you come!’ 

‘All right, dear.” I replied meekly, then 
turned back to my visitor. ‘I'm afraid—’ 
I began, but he didn’t answer. With a 
terrible groan of despair, he vanished. 


I Wonder if the Moon... 


The moon looked down when I was young, 
The moon looks down to-day, 

Upon the dear enchanted street, 
Where little people play. 


I wonder if the moon can see, 
Within her silver span, 

The little child that used to be, 
The child that is the man. 


JAMES MACALPINE. 
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Unusual Fruits 





E average gardener, though he may try 

a few novelties in the flower garden, and 
perhaps one or two unusual vegetables, very 
often does not realise that there are some very 
delicious kinds of soft fruit which can be 
grown quite easily and yet which are seldom 
seen in the gardens of England. Many of 
them are quite decorative and have distinctive 
flavours. For instance, there is Vaccinium 
myrtillus, known to most as the bilberry, 
blaeberry, whortleberry, or hurtleberry. The 
fruits are of a dark-purple shade, about the 
size of a blackcurrant, and ripen in September 
and October. They are especially useful for 
tarts or jellies, or can be eaten raw with 
sugar and cream. It is possible to sow the 
seeds in shallow boxes filled with horticultural 
sedge-peat under glass in the spring, or the 
plants may be increased by division in 
September or March, or by layered shoots in 
autumn, or by cuttings of shoots struck in the 
summer and put in moist horticultural sedge- 
peat under a shaded hand-light. The plants 
should be planted out 2 feet apart any time 
between October and March. 

Another of this genus is the cowberry, 
Vaccinium vitis-idea, which is a low-growing 
evergreen shrub with red berries, cultivated in 
very much the same way as the bilberry. The 
fruit of the cranberry is very useful for tarts 
and jellies. Choose Oxycoccus palustris, 
which bears pink flowers in the spring and 
small red acid berries in the autumn. It 
prefers a damp sandy peaty soil with plenty of 
moisture round its roots, so if you have a pool 
or stream in your garden it will do well near 


there. Put the plants out 2 feet apart any 
time from September to March. Propagate 
by division of the old plants in the autumn or 
spring or by layering in September. 

One of the most attractive fruits is the 
wineberry, Rubus phenicolasius, which is very 
useful because it ripens when the raspberry 
and loganberry have finished cropping. The 
berries are white at first, but in August turn to 
a yellowish orange. Until ripe, they are en- 
closed in large hairy sepals. They are 
particularly delicious when served raw. As 
ali the fruits on a spray ripen at the same 
time, most people serve them on the sprays. 
Wineberries are also very useful for jam and 
jellies. Put the plants out 4 feet apart in 
autumn or in March after the soil has been 
well dug and manured, and then give a top- 
dressing of compost or horticultural sedge- 
peat each winter. Shorten the shoots back 
well the first season. 

The Cape or Japanese plum can be grown 
in very much the same way as the ordinary 
plum, but if it is to be grown anywhere except 
in the southwest it does like some protection 
and should, therefore, be grown against a wall 
as a fan-shaped tree. The fruits are not large, 
but very juicy and well-flavoured. Shiro is the 
best variety, I think: the plums are oval- 
shaped and the flesh almost white in colour. 
Betan, an earlier variety, is delicious too. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, m.B.£., N.D.H. 


Orders for the Month 


Flowers.—Firm winter-bedding plants. 
of climbing roses ; plant new rose-beds. 
Construct garden-pool or rock-garden 


Frwit.—Pilant wall trees. Prune and train apricots on walls. 
suckers. Compiete tar-oil wash spraying before buds burst 
Trench ground for strawberry beds. 


trees with insecticide. 


Vegetables. —Sow more broad-beans and peas 
Plant out frame-raised lettuces ; 


Lift and divide perennials if necessary. Thin out growths 
Protect early-flowering irises 


Plant out hardy perennials. 


Prune cobnuts and filberts, clearing off 
Brush bark of scale-insect-infested 
Plant late raspberries in sunny place. 


Sow Brussels sprouts in cold-frame for early supply. 
cover with cloches. Sow spinach and turnips in a protected spot. 


Take up and divide old rhubarb roots ; replant in well-manured ground 
.— Bring in bulbs and roses for forcing. Start gloriosas iato growth. Repot and top-dress 


Greenhouse 
ferns, fuchsias, pelargoniums, and foliage plants. 


Repot odontoglossums when they finish flowering. ‘ 
Take marguerite, petunia, saintpaulia, and pilea cuttings. 


salvia, tecoma, primula, and alonsoa seed. 


Pot up rooted cuttings of gloxinias and 
Sow calceolaria, 


carnation, hippeastrum, oxalis, 
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Science at Your Service 








INSURANCE-STAMP FRANKING 

RANKING-machines for stamping com- 

mercial letters are well-established features 
of modern offices; for a number of years these 
machines have been sanctioned by the postal 
authorities. A similar machine for stamping 
Nationa! Insurance cards is now available, 
and its use is sanctioned by the Ministry of 
National Insurance. Cards stamped in this 
way receive an ink-printed impression that 
replaces the normal adhesive stamp. As with 
postal franking-machines, a meter counts the 
number of stampings, and at regular intervals 
this meter is unsealed and checked by the 
manager of the local office of the Ministry, 
the total liability of the employer thereupon 
being paid by cheque. 

This appliance saves time and labour by 
doing away with the need to purchase stamps 
and by mechanising the card-stamping and 
date-cancelling operations, but this is a minor 
benefit compared with the protection against 
loss that is secured by the employer. The risk 
of loss of purchased stamps is eliminated, a 
risk that occurs both in the offices and during 
the journeys to purchase stamps at Post Offices. 
Should the user's records be destroyed or lost, 
the Ministry has a separate record of payments 
for stamps. The risk that forged stamps may 
be purchased—not an insignificant risk, as 
numbers of recent cases in court have shown 

is also eliminated. There is, in addition, 
no problem caused by stamps becoming de- 
tached from the card. These gains in security 
are not small matters now that the values of 
insurance stamps are so high; from this view- 
point the insurance-stamp franking-machine 
is a more valuable contribution to commercial 
life than the postal franking-machine. 

The machine is of compact all-steel con- 
struction with a dark crackle finish. The 
franking unit is quickly detachable and there 
are separate units for each rate of contribution. 
One turn of the handle after the appropriate 
space on the card has been placed into a 
guided position below the franking unit com- 
pletes the stamping and date-cancelling 
operation. 
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DEALING WITH POTATO HAULMS 


The potato as a large-scale farm-rop will 
always be an important product of British 
agriculture. One of its major problems is 
that of harvesting, to-day often a mechanised 
operation. While the tuber crop can be safely 
left in the ground until very late in the autumn, 
the decaying haulms above ground can easily 
become a source of infection. Potato-blight 
may spread from the haulms to the tubers with 
destructive rapidity. The most common safe- 
guard has been to spray the haulms with 
sulphuric acid, thereby destroying them; they 
have served their purpose as the lungs of the 
plant during growth and their continued living 
connection with the tubers can only be a 
liability. As is well known to-day, the world 
scarcity of sulphur has led to a severe shortage 
of sulphuric acid, previously one of the com- 
monest and cheapest chemical materials. 
Many potato-growers may have found it most 
difficult to obtain their supplies of acid for 
the recent harvesting season. Similarly, sup- 
plies of blight preventatives for earlier use 
during crop growth have been scarce, for 
these are mostly based upon copper or copper 
sulphate, and copper, as well as the sulphuric 
acid to convert it into copper sulphate, has 
become one of the scarce world materials. 
This has tended to increase the risk of blight 
infection of haulms before or at harvesting 
time. 

Fortunately, one of the leading producers 
of crop-protective products is now offering an 
alternative material, a liquid ‘vegetation des- 
troyer,’ which can be sprayed in the same way 
as sulphuric acid has so often been sprayed. 
One gallon of this liquid dissolved in 70 to 
100 gallons of water will make enough spray 
solution for one acre of potatoes. In addition 
to replacing sulphuric acid, this new product 
offers the advantage of being much less cor- 
rosive to spraying-machines. It is not a blight 
preventative for the growing crop; nor, of 
course, was sulphuric acid. It must be used 
solely for haulm destruction after the crop 
has reached maturity and before actual 
harvesting begins. 





A NEW BINDING METIIOD 

A new device for volume-binding journals 
and magazines is being developed by a British 
company. The idea, though it may well 
revolutionise this particular task of book- 
making, is remarkably simple. It dispenses 
with stitching or glueing; once provided with 
the binding-cover, the owner of the journals 
or periodicals can very speedily carry out the 
binding himself. The invention, the idea of a 
Swiss, takes advantage of the fact that many 
periodical publications are to-day wire- 
stitched through the back. The binding- 
cover contains two thin and highly flexible 
steel strips. One end of each of these strips 
is passed through the wire staples at the back 
of the periodicals and is then fitted into the 
slot inside the opposite leaf of the cover. Not 
only does this ensure a firm binding, but also 
the pages of the volume, when opened, lie 
perfectly flat. The method is as simple as 
fitting sheets into a loose-leaf binder, but no 
punching or other mutilation of the periodicals 
is . 
For filing, or for the ordinary volume pre- 
servation of any regularly-issued magazine or 
journal, these new binding covers are un- 
doubtedly attractive. The device is also 


being used for photograph- and stamp- 


albums, diaries, wallpaper pattern-books, 
cookery recipe-books, and correspondence- 
school courses. It has been particularly 
welcomed, the manufacturers state, by com- 
mercial organisations that regularly issue 
advisory literature. 


A HOSE-NOZZLE 


In numerous washing operations—cars, 
floors, shop-windows, etc.—a forcible stream 
of water from a hose can accomplish the major 
part of the task. A British engineering com- 
pany of wide experience offers a aozzie for 
rubber hose that provides exceptionally 
flexible control of the water-stream. It can be 
adjusted to provide a powerful jet, a spray, or 
a sprinkling. The fitment is quite small and 
is easily inserted into the mouth of hose. 
A lever, regulated by gentle hand-pressure, 
controls the water-stream. Pressure of the 
hand starts the stream, but removal of the 
pressure instantly stops it. Just above this 
lever there is a knurled circular nut; turning 
this nut regulates the type of water-stream. 
The end of the hose and the lever of the 
nozzle can be comfortably held between the 
fingers and thumb of one hand. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


BIOLOGICAL WAR--ON RABBITS 


That the rabbit is a dominant and menac- 
ing pest in Australia is well known. Not only 
do wild rabbits eat much of the pasture, but 
in baring the ground they increase the risk of 
soil erosion in so dry a climate. Among 
Australian agriculturists the rabbit has no 
friends, but so far no single method of control 
has been more than temporarily and locally 
effective. At the present time an entirely new 
method is being tried out. It has a special 
scientific interest, for it probably represents 
the first attempt by man to spread disease 
amongst wild animals. Over fifty years 
ago a virus disease—myxomatosis—infected 
domestic rabbits in South America. It was 
recognised even then as a disease spread by 
flying insects, for the incidence of the disease 
was greatly lessened when rabbit-hutches 
were protected by gauze-curtains. In 1949 
Australian scientists decided to make a new 
attack upon the rabbit problem by spreading 
myxomatosis. As a disease, myxomatosis 
is specific to rabbits, readily spread by con- 
tact, and carried by any description of 
blood-sucking insect. 

After a year of preliminary experiments 
nearly two hundred warrens in various parts 
of New South Wales were infected with the 
virus. At first it seemed that mild epidemics 
resulted only in the actual warrens, but some 
months later it was reported that numbers of 
sick and dead rabbits were being seen in one 
of the test districts. It was then found that 
the disease was being spread by mosquitoes. 
The initial inoculation of a relatively few 
warrens had been sufficient to initiate a much 
larger range of infection. Myxomatosis has 
already reached the state of Victoria, and the 
latest reports say that it has spread as far as 
South Australia. 

How far this deliberately induced disease 
can control rabbits throughout Australia 
cannot at present be estimated. Mosquitoes 
have become the principal agent in spreading 
the disease, but widespread and abnormal 
flooding in Australia in 1951 has favoured 
mosquito-breeding. The mosquito will not 
carry the disease across large areas of dry 
land, nor can it carry the disease anywhere 
during the winter. The new method is certain 
to be an accumulative method of control for 
rabbits in land near rivers. If it can exceed 
these limitations it will probably become the 
first large-scale anti-rabbit operation of 
Australia. 
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DUPLICATION WITHOUT INK OR STENCILS 

Multicoloured duplication of typed or 
written matter and of quite simple or elaborate 
drawings can be speedily achieved without the 
use of gelatine, cut stencils, or ink. The 
principle of this newer method is known as 
‘spirit duplication.’ Briefly, the typing, writ- 
ing, or drawing is carried out with a special 
type of carbon-paper below the paper receiving 
the original impression; this carbon-paper is 
face upwards so that the carbon copy appears 
as a negative transcript, or mirror-image, of 
the original on the reverse side of the same 
sheet. Various colours of carbon-paper are 
available; if certain lines of type or parts of a 
drawing are required in different colours from 
the rest, all that is necessary is to change to 
the suitably-coloured carbon-paper for that 
portion. 

The carbon copy in reverse becomes the 
master-sheet for duplication and can be quickly 
and firmly placed in position in the rotary 
duplicator. Clean sheets of paper for a 
series of duplicated impressions are then fed 
to the machine and the rotary contact with 
the spirit-damped miaster-sheet produces a 
clear impression in the colours of the various 
carbon-papers used. Several models of this 
British machine are available. The larger 
models, suitable for office use, produce up to 
300 clear copies from one master-sheet. For 
many purposes this is a maximum require- 
ment; even if more copies are needed, a fresh 
master-sheet is easy to prepare. Both 
clectrically-operated and hand-operated models 
are made. Production of the duplicated 
copies is rapid for all types of model; 
operation is simple and exceptionally clean. 

For many readers the utility model designed 
for use in smaller businesses and schools 
will be particularly interesting. It possesses 
all the essential features of the larger models 
but has been simplified to satisfy conditions 
where rather smaller series of duplicated 
copies are needed—for example, examination 
papers, maps, technical drawings, menus, 
notices, etc. The price of this model is not 
only remarkably low, but a specially reduced 
price applies for all orders from bona fide 
educational institutions. 

The fluid for damping, the master-sheets, and 
the special carbon-papers are obtainable from 
the makers of the machine, though any type 
of paper may be used for making the dupli- 
cate copies. Non-absorbent paper surfaces 
are most suitable. 


ELECTRIC SHOWER-BATH 

A shower-bath cabinet with its own in- 
dependent hot-water system may seem at first 
thought to be a somewhat superfluous house- 
hold luxury; but there must be many circum- 
stances where a piece of equipment of this 
nature has long been needed. The existing 
hot-water system of a house may be inadequate 
for the number of people requiring baths in 
the morning or at night. The pressure on the 
hot-water supply could be appreciably eased 

and the time during which the bathroom is 
occupied, both during the actual bath and its 
preparation, appreciably reduced—if five- 
minute hot showers could take the place of 
some of the regular baths. There are also 
innumerable small sports-club pavilions un- 
equipped with shower-bath facilities because 
of the cost and space needed for a solid-fuel- 
heated hot-water system. This independent 
shower and cabinet would appear to be a 
first-class solution to the problems of the 
sports pavilions. 

The cabinet itself is made of shect aluminium 
and occupies a floor-space of 32 by 27 inches; 
it has a total height of 6} feet. The sheet 
aluminium is finished in cream; chromium- 
plated fittings and a plastic shower-curtain 
are provided. The hot water is supplied by 
a thermal storage heater with a standard 
1 kilowatt loading. A _ five-minute hot- 
shower uses 2} gallons of water and the 
amount of electricity that is needed for heating 
this quantity of water works out at a little 
less than half-a-unit. The capacity of the stor- 
age heater is large enough to provide three 
successive showers. A mixing-valve secures 
even control over water temperature. The 
well at the base of the shower-unit has a stand- 
off waste-pipe and the well can be used as a 
foot-bath. 


lo CorRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 


mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or tcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers's Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is descri should be given 
in order to facilitate reference 
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~ GARLIC for CATARRH | 
ZY TOCIN is pure ACTIVATED GARLIC 


See it in your Health Food Store in this display pack 


if you suffer from catarrh infection, the powerful aid of pure Garlic 
in Zytocin is readily available to you. Science has come to the 
help of sufferers by making garlic completely palatable and odourless. 


WHAT IS ZYTOCIN? ZYTOCIN tablets contain pure, unad- 
ulterated Garlic, activated by the ZYTOCIN proc rlic in its 


most potent, most palatable form. The ZYTOCIN process 
enriches the natural Garlic, giving it greater health value, 
making it more digestible and at the same time making it i 
ODOUARLESS so that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects. 

GARLIC FOR CATARRH 
ZYTOCIN FOR CATARRH. ZYTOCIN activated Garlic 


Tablets can be most helpful for relieving catarrh. The non- Z YT ‘aes 
suppressive aid which garlic gives in such cases is enriched 1X N 

and extended in ZYTOCIN Tablets, so that a general 

TONIC effect is felt, and the fatigue usually accompanying 


such infections is dispelled. ZYTOCIN TABLETS 
6s TASizeTS 5/- 
Can be supplied in diapenaing packs of 500 and 1000 | (full 3 weeks’ supply) 


tablets for Clinics, Schools, institutions, Factories 21 TasieTs 4/11 
and the Profession. (1 week's trial pack) fi 








From your local Health Food Store or Boots The Chemists - In case of difficulty from:— 
EMION LIMITED ~- (Dept. CJ.), 22 GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





new book on 


DACHSHUNDS 


by Charles Lister-Kaye 


HIS book on the popular Dachshund breed 
‘be written by one of Britain’s greatest experts. 
For the ordinary person interested in buying 
one of these delightful littl dogs, it will be 
invaluable. There is much here also for the expert 
breeder who will be interested in having this senior 
Kennel Club judge’s views on controversial 
matters. 


30 photographic illustrations 
3s. 6d. net 
W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
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MACVIT 


(REG®) 


il 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per ||#d. PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
Rabetepiapnretet: 
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